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THE PASSING OF THE YEAR. 


BY ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 


The eager year 
Is passing, with its triumphs and defeats. 
Alike earth rests from labor and from joy: 
Hushing each tiniest insect; wearing now 
No careless ornament of flower or leaf; 
Reaching her pleading arms up to the sky 
In longing for its silent chrism of snow 
In benediction. 
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EDITORIAL 





NOTES. 





A Happy New Year! 
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Have you subscribed for the WomAn’s 


JOURNAL? 
——————_ ore 





Why not send the JouRNAL for the 
year 1899 to some neighbor, friend, rela- 
tive, or remonstrant at the special club 
rate of $1.50, as a New Year's gift? 


Seeded 








If each one of our present subscribers 
would get some one else to subscribe, our 
circulation would be doubled’ and the 
equal suffrage cause would be greatly pro- 
moted thereby. 





President McKinley, in his message to 
Congress, paid a cordial tribute to Miss 
Clara Barton and the work of the Red 
Cross. In the abbreviated reports of the 
message, given in numerous newspapers, 
this tribute was omitted. After bearing 
testimony to the patriotism and devotion 
of that portion of the army and of the 
navy that was not ordered to the front, 
the President said: 


In this connection, it is a pleasure for 
me to mention in terms of cordial appro- 
bation the timely and useful work of the 
American National Red Cross, both in 
relief measures preparatory to the cam- 
paigns, in sanitary assistance at several 
of the camps of assemblage, and later, 
under the able and experienced leader- 
ship of the president of the society, Miss 
Clara Barton, on the fields of battle and 
in the hospitals at the front in Cuba. 
Working in conjunction with the govern 
ment authorities, and under their sanction 
and approval, and with the enthusiastic 
coéperation of many patriotic women and 
societies in the various States, the Red 
Cross has fully maintained its already 
high reputation for intense earnestness 
and ability to exercise the noble purposes 
of its organization, thus justifying the 
confidence and support which it has re- 
ceived at the hands of the American peo- 
ple. To the members and officers of this 
society, and all who aided them in their 





philanthro}ic work, the sincere and last- 
ing gratituce of the soldiers and the public 
is due and is freely accorded. 





Let the suffragists of every State write 
at once to each of their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, asking them not to impose 
an odious and degrading disfranchisement 
upon the women of Hawaii. Do not lose 
aday. Go to the nearest newspaper office 
and ask for a political almanac or Con- 
gressional directory. Address each Sen- 
ator and Representative at Washington, 
D. C., urging him to vote to strike out the 
word ‘‘male”’ in the proposed constitution, 
and to make this a condition of his sup- 
port, 

y —____ +o —- —____ 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
has issued an order discharging all its 
female clerks on Jan. 1. The excuse for 
this action, as given by one of the com- 
pany’s officials, is as follows: 

The Northwestern wishes to advance its 
employés from low positions to offices of 
trust. Can you imagine 2 woman as gen- 
eral superintendent or general manager of 
the affairs of this great railway system? [ 
think not. But justso long as we have 
women in the clerical positions, the source 
from which to draw valuable officials in 
future is narrowed to small limits. This 
is the sole reason, I think, for the dis- 
charge of the women. 


oe 








The Boston Heruld comments as fol- 
lows: 

At several points in New England wom- 
en are now employed as station agents, 
and their services are in every way accept- 
able. On the railroad rialto in this city 
female clerks are unknown, but there are 
two or three instances where they are em- 
ployed as typewriters and stenographers. 
The fact that they never ‘‘smile,”’ are 
nimble of touch, and discreet, are ele- 
ments in their favor that are not properly 
recognized. 

a eae ee 

The head of the British Empire for more 
than half a century has been a woman. 
The executive head of the Red Cross So- 
ciety is a woman. The most influential 
stockholder of the great Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad system is a woman. The 
managers of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railroad are behind the age. If the 
women of Illinois had been voters, these 
female clerks would not have been dis- 
charged. 





THE LATEST THING IN “PATRIOTISM.” 


The patriotism of the American woman 
is a thing of great variety. There is the 
patriotism of Molly Stark and Lydia 
Darragh in the Revolutionary War, one 
acting as a gunner and the other as a spy. 
There is the patriotism that organizes 
sanitary commissions and equips trained 
nurses. There is the patriotism that opens 
the purse of the millionaire woman and 
establishes hospitalsand camps. There is 
the patriotism that draws women to polit- 
ical speakings, where they listen to the 
oratorical flights of the ‘‘spell-binder,” 
and, afterwards present him with flowery 
offerings of white roses or yellow chrys- 
avthemums according to the complexion 
of their husband’s politics. There is the 
patriotism that makes a woman stand on 
a street corner for three mortal hours, 
regardless of the baby that ought to be 
rocked or the meal that ought to be 
cooked, while she watches the demonstra- 
tions of her fellow citizens over a depart- 
ing or a returning volunteer regiment. 
But the latest thing in patriotism has just 
been announced by Lieutenant Richmond 
Hobson, who at the opening of the war 
had the distinction of being ‘‘the best 
dancer in the navy,’’ who further dis- 
tinguished himself by sinking the Merri- 
mac, and who has just eclipsed all his 
former glories by kissing more women 
than even Solomon in all his glory ever 
kissed ina given time. The situation is 
thus set forth by a newspaper dispatch: 

Lieutenant Hobson said to-day in re- 
gard to the criticisms that have been 
passed upon his kissing exploits: 

‘*My critics, ! fear, are not patriotic. I 
have kissed a large number of women, 
mostly young school girls, who have thus 
expressed their patriotism. It was simply 
a matter of enthusiasm that found vent 
that way. It was not a tribute to Hob- 
son, the man, but to Hobson, the navy’s 
representative. Any man, any young 
man at least, in my position, would have 
done just as I have done. 

‘Recent scenes may not appear well in 
the cold light of press statements, but in 
a patriotic throng there is always an 
intensity of feeling among women espe- 
cially, and patriotism that finds expres- 
sion in this manner is entirely agreeable 
to me.”’ 





Well! Well! To be sure. How stupid 


of us not to have discerned this at once! 
For this osculatory patriotism is no new 
thing after all. We who have studied 
English history recall the beautiful Duch- 
ess of Devonshire who kissed a butcher in 
order to buy a vote for her favorite candi- 
date, Charles James Fox. These Amer- 
ican women are only following the pre- 
cedent established by the English Duchess 
80 Many years ago. 

The only thing that surprises me in con- 
nection with Hobson’s kissing is that 
hundreds of Kansas women kissed him. 
Women in that State have municipal suf- 
frage, but their patriotic devotion to the 
American navy is such that they just had 
to kiss that young naval officer who 
represented the navy. Evidently muni- 
cipal suffrage is not enough to satisfy the 
patriotism of the Kansas woman. The 
outlet is too small for the out-flood. It is 
significant thatin Colorado, where women 
have full suffrage, the osculatory patriot 
was not in evidence during Hobson’s visit; 
and it is doubly significant that down in 
Kentucky, where women have no suffrage 
at all, except now and then a little scrap 
of school suffrage, a number of blue grass 
beauties happened to see a young ser- 
geant, Vernon Lord, and, declaring that 
he was “‘just as handsome as Hobson,” 
they kissed him patriotically until the 
train bore him away. The pent-up 
patriotism of woman is a dangerous thing, 
my brothers. 

Lieutenant Hobson’s approval of oscu- 
latory patriotism is delightfully mascu- 
line. It is ‘entirely agreeable” to the 
average man to have woman express het 
patriotism in any way except the straight- 
forward, honorable, dignified, well-bred, 
and effective way of a legal voter. Women 
may work themselves to death on sanitary 
commissions, they may lose health and 
life as hospital nurses, they may risk 
death as spies, they may kiss butchers, and 
naval officers and sergeants, and it is all 
“entirely agreeable’ to the feelings of 
man. But just let a woman ask to be 
allowed to express her patriotism by cast- 
ing a ballot, and the feelings of man be- 
comes so “many” for him that he finds 
such epithets as “‘unwomanly,” ‘“degrad- 
ing,’’ ‘‘unsexed,” etc., entirely inadequate 
to express his meaning. As for the average 
woman, the osculatory sort of patriotism 
is “entirely agreeable’ to her feelings 
also, and in view of this existing condition 
there is but one saying that rises to the 
lips of the suffragist. It is Mrs. Poyser’s 
inspired aphorism: 

“I’m not denyin’ that women are fools; 
God Almighty made ’em to match the 
men.”’ Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky., Dec. 28, 1898. 





WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
VIRGINIA. 


LExINGTON, VA., Dec. 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I enclose the report of a lecture by Miss 
Celeste S. Parrish, vice-principal of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. The 
lecture was delivered a few days ago at 
the Randolph-Macon Institute in Danville, 
Va. Miss Parrish is a Virginia woman, 
of whom the Old Dominion has reason to 
feel proud. She is a graduate of the 
Michigan University, a Ph. B. of Cornell, 
and is now taking a three years’ summer 
course in the University of Chicago. She 
was for some years an instructor in the 
Virginia Normal School for girls. Her 
great value as a teacher is fully appre- 
ciated among us. 

Miss Parrish is also prominent in mis- 
sionary and benevolent work, and is be- 
coming popular as a lecturer. Not long 
ago she was invited to deliver an address 
at the College Hill Baptist Church in 
Lynchburg. In beginning {her lecture, 
she took her position on the floor just in 
front of the pulpit. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. Mr. Thompson, an intelli- 
gent and progressive young man, insisted 
that Miss Parrish should occupy the pul- 
pit, saying that she could be better heard, 
and would have there the advantage of 
seeing her audience better. Miss Parrish 
then, and on other occasions since, spoke 
from the pulpit, with the approval of all 
present. 

Dr. W. H. Ruffner, the first State Super- 
intendent of Public Education, who knows 
Miss Parrish well, says he expects her to 
be called to the Chair of Psychology in 
one of the universities of the country. I 
lave been spending some weeks with Dr. 
Ruffner’s family, who live near Washing- 
ton and Lee University, one of the oldest 
institutions in the South. It began its 





career as “‘Liberty Hall Academy,” among 


the first of the “log colleges’’ built by the 
Scotch-Irish, who were the pioneers in 
this portion of Virginia. The name was 
changed to Washington College, in honor 
of the Father of his Country, who showed 
his deep interest in the struggling institu- 
tion by a handsome donation. 

After the Civil War, Gen, R. E. Lee 
became the president, and the day of his 
death the name of the college was changed 
to Washington and Lee University. Ex- 
Postmaster General W. L. Wilson is now 
the president, and he, with several mem- 
bers of the faculty and board of trustees, 
are in favor of opening the university to 
women. A beginning was made in this 
direction near the close of the term of 
*9-"97 by offering free lectures in certain 
branches to the public school teachers of 
Rockbridge County. Excitement about 
the Spanish War, which came on just as 
these lecture courses were opened, pre- 
vented as large a number of teachers from 
entering their names as were expected. 
The offer of free lectures will be renewed 
in the closing weeks of the present term, 
and the faculty of the University have rea- 
son to look forward to a larger attend- 
ance, 

Several of our other colleges are admit- 
ting women students on special condi- 
tions, and there is far more interest in the 
higher education of women at this time, 
than has ever been known before in 
Virginia. ORRA LANGHORNE, 


“STATE REGULATION” IN BERLIN. 





The London Lancet is a strong advocate 
of the State regulation of vice. ‘The facts 
given by its Berlin correspondent, how- 
ever, in the Lancet of Nov. 19, are not 
likely to tempt other countries to adopt 
the system. We extract the following: 


FEMALE MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS, 


The medical supervision of prostitutes 
and of women arrested for immoral con- 
duct on the streets is exercised by the 
police medical officers, and an unfortunate 
event has lately drawn public attention to 
the subject. A girl waiting one night in 
the street for a man to whom she was en- 
gaged to be married, who happened to be 
detained rather late, was charged by a 
man with having made immoral proposals 
to him, She was accordingly arrested by 
a policeman, taken to a police station, and 
kept there till the next morning; she also 
had to undergo examination by the medi- 
cal officer. The charge proved to be an 
act of revenge, and both the man who 
made it and the policeman were severely 
punished. This case caused a consider- 
able sensation in Berlin. The journals 
pointed out that similar events may occur 
not infrequently, and that women’s feel- 
ings must be greatly hurt by medical ex- 
aminations of this kind. In the hope of 
conciliating objectors, the chief of police 
proposed that the examinations of prosti- 
tutes should henceforth be made by medi- 
cal women, a suggestion which was at 
once severely criticised in the medical 
press, the chief of police being asked 
whether he did not know that legally 
qualified medical women do not exist in 
Germany, and that all the ladies engaged 
in practice here are unqualified in the eye 
of the law, since they hold none but for- 
eign diplomas, obtained chiefly in Swit- 
zerland, The chief of police then ex- 
plained that the lady to be appointed 
would be regarded as an unqualified as- 
sistant to the police surgeon, to whom 
she would be responsible, and who would 
decide what part of his duties he would 
delegate to his assistant. In this way the 
requirements of public opinion, as well as 
the laws relating to medical qualifications, 
would be complied with. As these pro- 
posals were obviously an evasion of the 
law, some of the practitioners’ associa- 
tions have petitioned the medical chamber 
that measures may be taken to prevent an 
unqualified person from holding a Gov- 
ernment medical appointment. They 
point out that if the prostitutes were en- 
titled to decline to be attended by male 
practitioners, a general precedent applic- 
able to all classes of society would be 
established. In fact, the Association of 
Female School Teachers has already asked 
the Municipal School Board that the cer- 
tificate of health required for appoint- 
ments at public sehools should henceforth 
be given by female medical officers. Not 
only is there a strong agitation among the 
women’s associations relative to this mat- 
ter, but the cause is furthermore sup- 
ported by a number of the younger medi- 
cal men. 


An ‘“‘unfortunate event” is a mild way 
to characterize the outrage described in 
the first part of this article; but such in- 
cidents are common under the “regula- 
tion” system, which affords an unlimited 
field for blackmailing respectable women, 
as well as those who are not respectable. 
Meanwhile, the Shield says that even 
when “legally qualified’? women doctors 
are to be found in Germany, it is unlikely 
that they will be so ‘morally disqualified” 





as to be willing to accept these positions. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


THe Empress DowaGeER of China re- 
ceived a deputation of foreign women 
recently—a marked departure from an- 
cient custom. 

Miss Saran J. Eppy was lately 
awarded a bronze medal in New York for 
an exhibit of the photograph of her cat 
Alexander, whose portrait on the Humane 
Calendar is known to thousands, 

Mrs, Tuomas W. KEENE, widow of the 
late tragedian, will manage Robinson's 
Opera House, Cincinnati, O., this season, 
She is 57 years old, was born in New York, 
and is the first woman to understand the 
management of a theatre in Cincinnati. 
Her son will be associated with her as 
treasurer of the house. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING has presented 
the Boston public library with a large 
collection of the autograph letters written 
to the late Kate Field by the Brownings, 
Walter Savage Landor, George Eliot, 
Dickens, Thomas Adolphus, and Anthony 
Trollope, E. C. Stedman, Helen Hunt, 
Mme. Ristori, Adelaide Phillips, Dr. 
Schliemann, and a great number of other 
notable people. 

Mrs. SoLomon Gossoon, the managing 
partner of a well-known Jewish firm in 
Bombay, and president of several com- 
panies in which the firm takes an interest, 
has been proposed for a place in the gov- 
ernor-general’s council—an astonishing 
innovation for India, The proposal comes 
from a leading Indian paper. It is due to 
her remarkable business ability, and the 
fact that she has made great efforts to 
draw together the women of Bombay. 


Mrs. ANNA R. Simmons, president of 
the South Dakota Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has moved from Huron to Mitchell, 
in order to place her children in college. 
She writes: ‘‘We are not discouraged 
that we did not winthe amendment. We 
are going right on again to get it before 
the people. This near approach to victory 
has put new life and hope into the friends 
of the cause. The adoption of the initia- 
tive and referendum is a great blessing to 
the people, as the Legislature is obliged 
to submit an amendment to popular vote 
upon application by five per cent. of the 
voters. We can double that amount.” 

QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, loves 
Christmas, and celebrates it vigorously 
and delightedly. She has always had a 
tree on Christmas eve, has always hung 
up her stocking, and loves to give pres- 
ents. One of her chief joys on Christmas 
morning is to follow the ancient Dutch 
custom of appearing suddenly at a door, 
flinging into the room a gift rolled in a 
big ball of straw, and running away as fas 
asshecan. Another Christmas habit of 
hers is to drive about the snowy streets 
and toss handfuls of bon-bons wherever 
she sees a group of children. 

“Aunt Lucy” NicHois, New Albany, 
Ind., has just been granted a pension of 
$12 per month by special act of Congress. 
The St. Louis Globe- Democrat says: 
“Lucy is the only female member of a G. 
A. R. post in the United States. She 
served through the war with the 23d 
Indiana, participating in twenty-eight bat- 
tles. She fought, nursed the sick, and 
cooked and washed for the others. She 
joined the regiment at Bolivar, Tenn., 
running away from her master. He traced 
her to the camp of the 23d, but she beg- 
ged protection and the soldiers kept her. 
Her daughter, who was with her, died at 
Vicksburg. Lucy was with the regiment 
at Washington when it was mustered out, 
and accompanied the men to New Albany.”’ 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, a day or two 
before Christmas, always sends off a spe- 
cial messenger with several big boxes of 
goods for the royal palace in Copenhagen. 
The boxes hold many hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of Christmas gifts from the 
Princess to her Danish relatives. She 
remembers not only her immediate family, 
but the youngest cousin, the old servants 
in her father’s home, and the women 
in Copenhagen who were her youthfu 
playmates, and who are some of them 
very poor. During her summer visit to 
Denmark, she usually finds out what would 
be most appreciated by every individual, 
and shops later in London with a list in 
hand. To her father she always sends 
books and some bit of beautiful porcelain, 
for King Christian is a manufacturer of 
exquisite china and an expert collector. 
The Princess of Wales has given him 
specimens of china from Rockwood, N. J., 
and pottery made by our Indians, and she 
always provides dozens of Christmas trees 





for the hospitals of Copenhagen. 
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MRS. DUNIWAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
HOW I BECAME A SUFFRAGIST. 

On March 1, 1852, my honored father 
put into execution his long-cherished plan 
for starting across the plains to Oregon. 
My gentle mother, though only forty years 
of age, had been the mother of twelve chil- 
dren, of whom I was the third. She was 
much opposed to the hazardous undertak- 
ing; but my father, brimful of the energy 
of the vigorous young West, turned a deaf 
ear to her entreaties, and, as usual, car- 
ried his point. 

A battered, time-worn, travel-stained 
diary, kept by my own childish hand dur- 
ing the trying six months’ journey, lies 
before me. As I turn its faded pages, and 
recall the day of my mother’s death, 
which occurred on the 20th of June of 
that memorable year, and review the 
scenes it chronicles, they seem to have vc- 
curred on some other planet. 

We had blundered along over rocky 
roadways, keeping time to the slow move- 
ments of the long, swaying lines of oxen, 
with their creaking wagons trailing be- 
hind, and their noisy drivers swearing, 
till we reached the Black Hills, in the 
heart of what is now the State of Wy- 
oming. Cholera had become epidemic 
among us, and my mother, enfeebled by 
maternity and toil, folded her thin hands 
on that sweet June day, and, pausing a 
moment for a last fond look at her sor- 
rowing loved ones, passed away into the 
Unknown. We made her a grave on the 
rim of a lonely little valley, at whose sides 
dwarfed juniper-trees still stand, mute 
sentinels at the outposts of the added 
years. 

My mother sleeps, dear God, as slept 

Her peaceful form when we that day 

Laid her to rest, marched on, and wept, 

Too sad to talk, too dumb to pray. 

Forty days of toil and travel followed that 
sad event, when one evening we encamped 
upon the bank of Suake River, still about 
800 miles from our destination, and drove 
the unyoked cattle to the water’s edge for 
adrink. The leader of the herd took a 
sudden fright at something and swam 
across the river, the herd following pell- 
mell, through the rocky, wide, tortuous 
rapids to the opposite bank, up which 
they clambered like stampeding buffaloes, 
leaving us stranded and helpless in the 
desert. We spent several days of precious 
time in a vain attempt to recover the cat- 
tle. Then, abandoning everything we 
could do without, including all of our 
wagons excepting the wheels and coup- 
lings of two, we hitched a few cattle 
which we had purchased at an enormous 
price from a more fortunate wayfarer, to 
the running gear of each, and, except when 
riding across the fords of streams, com- 
pleted the remainder of the journey afoot. 
No wonder my children prize that dingy 
old diary! I shall pass away, like the 
scenes it describes, but its battered cover 
and faded pages will remain among them 
to remote generations. 

The year after we settled in Oregon, 
though I was only a child in my “teens,” 
I became a bride, and went with my good 
pioneer husband on to a farm, where for 
nine years I followed the vocations of the 
average farmer’s wife of the frontier. 
That life needs no description. But fora 
casualty that overtook my husband in the 
shape of a security debt, which deprived 
him of great possessions, I should long 
ago have faded from sight, just as my 
dear mother and one sweet sister did, 
leaving a bapless brood of little children 
to “happen up,”’ as best they could, with- 
out a mother’s care. 

We saved from our wreck of fortune a 
cottage and grounds in the village or 
county town of Lafayette, Oregon, where 
I opened a private school, expecting only 
to teach temporarily till my husband 
should again establish himself in business. 
But our plans were suddenly changed by 
an accident with a runaway team which 
befel my husband, who lived for thirty- 
three'years thereafter, a chronic invalid. 

My first serious thought about equal 
rights for women was awakened several 
years after that accident. We had sold 
the home and school in Lafayette, and 
had removed to the new and growing 
town of Albany, a hundred miles south of 
Portland, where for six years I continued 
keeping boarders, teaching school and 
music, and doing also all the cooking, 
housework, washing, sewing, mending, 
etc., for my family with my own hands. 
But my health failed at last, and I went 
into trade with my little accumulated cap- 
ital. I had never complained of my lot 
during all my years of toil, but my face 
must have told a sad story to my friends, 
for one day a prominent citizen of Albany 
came into my little store and informed 
me that the office of Collector of Internal 

Revenue for the district (it was in war 
times) was vacant, and a number of citi- 
zens had agreed to recommend me for the 
position. 

I answered, ‘‘That’s a place for a man!” 

He kindly explained that the work out- 
side of my desk could all be done by a 


deputy; so, in consideration of the salary, 
which I badly needed, I consented that my 
name should be used as an applicant. 
A month later this friend entered my 
store, and said: 

“There is one objection to your getting 
the office that we strangely overlooked. 
The sureties are all right, but’—and a 
peculiar smile accompanied his words— 
“you’re a woman, and it is the custom to 
give such positions to voters.” 

“The astounding crime of being a 
woman I have never attempted to palliate 
or deny!’’ | exclaimed with the vehemence 
of a school boy. But a voter got the 
office. 

One gloomy November day, as I was 
standing behind the counter, making a 
handsome bonnet for one of Albany’s 
400, having before me a copy of our 
weekly paper, my eye fell upon a para- 
graph relating to a recent purchase of a 
somewhat noted race-horse by a well-to- 
do farmer, at a fancy price. Just after- 
wards I glanced out of the window and 
saw the owner of the horse riding another 
animal, and leading his gaily caparisoned 
new purchase with a very proud air. He 
had hardly passed out of my sight, a 
crowd of men and boys following, when a 
two-horse wagon stopped in front of my 
store, and that man’s wife and children 
alighted, leaving the team in the care of a 
hired man from the farm. The woman 
had a babe in her arms, and, as she 
warmed her chilled fingers at the stove, 
she said, timidly: 

“I’ve come to see if I could get a job of 
plain sewing. I’m obliged to earn some 
money. He’’ (alluding to her husband) 
“sold my butter the other day and spent 
the money on his race-horse; and I’ll have 
to get these girls some Sunday-school 
clothes, or they’ll drive me crazy.” 

I offered to sell ber the goods and 
charge the bill to her husband, but she 
said: 

“John won't allow me to go in debt.”’ 

“Then be shouldn’t confiscate your 
butter,”’ I answered. 

She sat at the fire dumbly for a little 
while, and then, followed by her older 
children, her babe in her arms, sighed 
wearily and left the store. I never saw 
her again, but they buried her the next 
summer, and her sad-eyed mother took to 
her aching heart her dead daughter’s wee 
baby, with its year-old brother, and 
brought them up as her own, The sur- 
viving husband kept the older children at 
home, and, shortly after, comforted him- 
self with another wife. 

But to return to that November day. 
The poor woman had been gone but a few 
minutes, when another woman, a widow, 
came to me and said: 

“I want you to go with me to the court 
house to see the probate judge about my 
annual settlement.” 

“The court house is a place for men,” 
I answered, curtly. The woman burst into 
tears and explained her situation. As 
administratrix of her husband’s estate, 
she had been obliged to give security for 
four times the amount of the property, as 
a guaranty that she would not defraud 
her husband’s children. She was not 
supposed to have any children of her own. 
I then consented to accompany her; and 
as we were on our way to the court house 
she went on with her story. 

“If my husband had lived and I had 
died, he could have squandered our en- 
tire earnings of twenty years of married 
life in six weeks, and nobody would have 
cared what became of my children,’’ she 
said, through ber tears. ‘But now,’’ and 
her weeping grew almost uncontrollable, 
‘“‘after my girls and I have sold butter and 
eggs and poultry and pigs and cord-wood 
and hay, enough to pay nearly all our 
bills, I can’t even buy a shoe-string with- 
out being yanked up before the court to 
get a lecture about my extravagance!” 

The urbane judge listened kindly to my 
version of the woman’s story, and then, 
placing his thumbs in the armholes of his 
vest, leaned back in his chair, and said: 
“Of course, Mrs. Duniway, as you’re a 
lady, you couldn’t be expected to under- 
stand the intricacies of the law!’’ 

‘We are expected to know enough to 
foot the bills, though!’ I answered, im- 
patiently. 

His Honor allowed the woman’s claim, 
and I went away with new thoughts surg- 
ing in heart and brain. 

The short November day was nearly 
gone when the fashionable woman for 
whom I had made the $20 bonnet, came 
tripping into the store and ordered an 
entire change in the trimmings, involving 
much extra work. 

“You must send it to-night,” she said, 
“for to-morrow is communion Sunday, 
and I always want my new bonnets for 
communion.” 

I finished the extra labor and hurried 
homeward. My husband, who was un- 
usually unwell, was lying on the lounge 
before a cheerful fire. Idropped down on 
the carpet beside him and related the 
day’s experiences, adding by way of em- 

phasis: 





“One-half of the women are drudges; 





the other half are dolls; and we are all 
fools!’ 

My husband placed his hand on my 
head as I concluded, and said: 

“My dear, don’t you see that it will 
never be better for women till they are 
allowed to vote?” 

“What good would that do?’’ I asked, 
through my tears. 

“Don’t you know that if women were 
voters they would soon be law-makers? 
And don’t you see that, as law-makers, 
they would soon have equal property 
rights with men?” he asked, tenderly. 

That was thirty years ago, and there is 
more, much more, to tell; but the many 
pages accumulated at my left admonish 
me to bring this o’er-long letter to a close. 

Now, as ever, yours for liberty, 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 14, 1898. 





A WOMAN RUNS AN ELECTRIC PLANT. 

Mrs. Iva E. Tutt is manager of an elec- 
trical plant at Long Beach, Cal. Mrs. 
Tutt is a native of Minnesota. She went 
to Southern California in 1895, and settled 
at Long Beach. She says: “I foresaw the 
future of this favored locality, and decided 
to invest my means in an electric plant, 
and devote my energy toit. At that time 
these towns were lighted by oil. I applied 
for franchises, bought machinery and 
necessary grounds, directed all the details, 
from the setting of the boilers to the con- 
struction of the pole lines. Eventually I 
found myself at the head of a model 
plant, with miles of wires and an ever-in- 
creasing patronage. At times I have had 
to operate the station when the needs of 
the work called the men elsewhere. The 
plant is a modern one in every respect.’’ 

Long Beach is a sea-coast town about 
twenty miles from Los Angeles. Within 
a short distance lies Terminal Island, a 
fashionable resort, and, further away, San 
Pedro, the future seaport of Los Angeles 
and the surrounding country, where the 
Government is spending three millions of 
dollars to improve the harbor. These 
three towns are joined by an electric cir- 
cuit, and successfully lighted from the one 
central station, of which Mrs. Tutt is 
manager. 





DEWEY’S LESSON IN NEATNESS. 

Admiral Dewey enforces strict neatness 
on board ship. It is said that he once 
gave the seamen a lesson that they were 
likely to remember. While in a foreign 
port, he ordered the heaviest hoisting 
tackle in the ship out of the hold without 
delay. Nubody could see any occasion 
for it, as there seemed to be nothing either 
to be taken on board or sent ashore. But 
when, after two hours’ hard work, the 
tackle was ready, the admiral ordered that 
a large wad of tobacco, which had been 
thrown under one of the guns, should be 
hoisted overboard and dumped into the 
sea. 





THEN AND NOW—THE CONDITION OF 
WOMEN FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


BY HON. JAMES B. BRADWELL. 


Fifty years ago there was not a woman 
voter in the United States. Then it was 
judicially proclaimed in some of the 
States that a husband had the right to 
chastise his wife with a stick not thicker 
than the judge’s thumb. Thena married 
woman could not collect her own earn- 
ings, even to feed and save the lives of 
her own children by a drunken husband. 
Then the doors of the Universities were 
not open to women. Then there was not 
a woman lawyer; not a woman minister; 
no women legislators; no women masters 
in chancery; no women notaries public; 
no women post-masters; no women school 
superintendents or trustees, no women 
professors. Then women were not gen- 
erally recognized as capable of transact- 
ing business. The army of progress has 
advanced within the last fifty years, and 
has repeatedly defeated the foes of the 
equality of men and women before the 
law, to such an extent that four States of 
this glorious Union have placed men and 
women upon an equality before the law, 
and granted to women the full right of 
suffrage, and in such States women have 
exercised the right to the great benefit of 
the States, in favor of law, order, and 
good government, and, when called upon 
to act as legislators, have performed their 
duties to the credit of themselves and the 
satisfaction of their constituents. In a 
great many States women have been 
granted school suffrage, and throughout 
the United States the cause which was in 
its early days so derided and ridiculed has 
become an important political and na- 
tional measure. It seems, in the advance- 
ment of woman suffrage, as if the light 
first came from the West, and not from 
the East, for the four States where woman 
stands to-day upon an exact equality with 
man before the law, are in the Western 
portion of this great country. Why is it 
that the East clings so tenaciously to the 
prejudices and injustice of the past? 





Now, the old common law doctrine that 
the husband had the right to chastise his 
wife with a stick not larger than the 
judge’s thumb has passed into oblivion 
in all the States in the Union. Now, in 
most of the States, a married woman can 
collect her own earnings, and hold and 
enjoy her separate property. ‘To-day, 
with few exceptions, the doors of all the 
principal universities of the United States 
are open to women upon equal terms with 
men; in fact, for several years, on competi- 
tive examinations in the higher branches 
of education, women have shown them- 
selves very generally more than equal to 
men. Mr. Harris, the National Commis- 
sioner of Education, gives interesting sta. 
tistics showing that the number of women 
in attendance in the institutions of higher 
education is larger than the number of 
men. 

To-day women have been admitted to 
the bar as lawyers in most of the States 
and federal courts of the Union, and to 
the Federal Supreme Court itself. With 
women side by side with men in the col- 
lege, in the professions, in industry, the 
injustice of withholding the ballot is ac- 
centuated. 

Every step in advance in the past has 
been warmly contested. Well do I re- 
member how the doors of the Northwest- 
ern University were opened to women. I 
was then on the Board of Trustees. 

Brother Queal, a good Methodist, at an 
annual meeting of the Board said: ‘Judge, 
I will introduce a resolution that all de- 
partments of the University be opened to 
women upon an equality with men, if you 
will second the motion and move that it 
lie on the table until next year.” I said, 
“I will do nothing of the kind. I will 
second the motion and move that it lie on 
the table until to-morrow.” 

“Why, you don’t think we cen pass it 
to-day?” said Brother Queal. 

“No,” I said, “I know we can’t, but 
you and I, by working it up, can pass it 
to-morrow,’’ and we went to work. 

I went to Brother Haney, one of the 
most eloquent veteran ministers in the 
Methodist church, and asked him if he 
would not make one of his characteristic 
speeches in favor of the resolution to be 
brought up the next day, and he said he 
would. In the discussion, Judge Good- 
rich, who had for many years been one of 
the leaders in the University, said that 
‘‘Judge Bradwell was a young man, and 
did not know the wants of the University, 
and would ruin it by forcing women into 
it.” Brother Haney got up and said, in 
part: ‘We are about to have a new presi- 
dent, and are to start off with a new cap- 
tain. The vessel is spreading her swell- 
ing sails for another voyage, the anchor is 
being raised and the plank is about to be 
drawn in, and the question is, Shall we 
take the sisters on board, or draw in the 
plank and leave them behind? I for one 
am in favor of taking the sisters on 
board,”’ and the resolution passed. 

When the writer introduced in the 
Illinois Legislature in 1873 the bill mak- 
ing women eligible to all school offices in 
the State, such was the prejudice against 
the measure that one member moved that 
the bill be referred to the committee on 
swamp lands, another that it be postponed 
until after the Fourth of July, and such 
sport was made of the bill that it was 
nearly an hour before the writer could get 
the floor. When he did, he said, ‘‘I had 
supposed that the men who have been 
speaking during the past hour had wives, 
mothers, and sisters, but, judging from 
their conduct I am satisfied that, if they 
have, they never deserved to have,” and 
scored them to such an extent that they 
got up and apologized, and said they did 
not think the gentleman from Cook would 
take the matter so seriously. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I got the bill 
referred to the committee on education, 
of which [ was a member. It was de- 
feated four times in the committee on 
education, the fifth time I resurrected it, 
went to one member of the committee 
who had always voted against it, and 
asked him as a personal favor to me if he 
would not change his vote in the commit- 
tee, and vote to have the bill reported 
favorably. He said he would, if I would 
not twit him with it in the House, but he 
should be sure to vote against it in the 
Honse. I went to another member of the 
committee, and asked him as a personal 
favor to stay away, as I was going to call 
up my woman school bill, and I wanted 
to get it to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it pass; and he remained 
away. In this way I succeeded in getting 
a tie vote. Whereupon Mr. Snow, the 
chairman of the committee, voted ‘taye,” 
which sent the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that it pass. 
Then I went personally to every member 
of the House and asked each one to tell 
me how he was going to vote, because, 
when I got enough who told me they 
would vote for it, I would call it up and 
move its passage. I then got it through 
the House. When it went over to the 
Senate, Senator Canfield, one of the lead- 
ing Senators, came to me and said, “Brad- 





well, I am going to beat your woman 
school bill.” I said, ‘‘Senator, I have not 
asked you to vote for it, neither shall I.” 
I went immediately to the member of the 
House from his district, and asked him if 
Senator Canfield had anything that he 
particularly wanted to get through. He 
said he had a billin relation to the Aurora 
Common Pleas Cvurt. I found that it 
had passed the Senate and was in the 
House. I gota copy of the bill, took it 
to Senator Canfield, showed it to him, and 
said, ‘‘Senator, a five-minutes speech of 
mine in the House will kill that bill so 
dead that it will never have part in the 
third resurrection.”’ ‘Why,’ said he, 
“Judge, that is my bill.” I replied, “I 
am aware of that fact,Senator.” He said, 
“Look here, Bradwell, I have been read- 
ing that woman school bill of yours, and 
it is not such a bad bill after all. I will 
vote for that bill.” I met him the next 
day and he said, “If you need any help in 
the Senate, I will make a speech in favor 
of the bill,’”’ which he did, and that was 
the way this woman school bill became a 
law. 

Myra Bradwell, than whom no one has 
done more.in creating a sentiment with 
the bench and bar in favor of placing men 
and women upon an equality before the 
law, in commenting upon the passage of 
this bill, in her paper, the Chicago Legal 
News, said: 

The mere fact that women can hold 
school offices under the law, does not at 
first view seem to be of much importance, 
but it establishes a princip'e that women 
may legally and properly hu id such offices, 
be directors, county and State superin- 
tendents, and if these why not other 
offices? And if women hold office, why 
should they not be allowed to vote? 
Viewed in this light, the little bill be- 
comes one of the most important meas- 
ures brought before the present General 
Assembly. We predict that this is the 
first of a series of acts which will at no 
very distant day aid in extending the 
right of suffrage to women in Illinois. 

It was Myra Bradwell who drew the 
bill giving to married women their own 
earnings in Illinois. And it was mainly 
through her efforts that its passage was 
secured in 1869. She was the only mar- 
ried woman in the United States who ever 
had the right to receive her own earnings 
given by a special act of the Legislature. 

In law, asin medicine, it is sometimes 
necessary to sugar-coat a bill. When the 
writer introduced the bill which became a 
law, making women eligible to the office 
of notary public, he simply copied the 
first section of the old law, leaving out 
the word “electors,” and inserting in 
its place the word “persons.” Several 
of the members, who knew the effect 
of this change, said they could vote for 
the bill, asthe word “woman” did not 
appear init. Thus sugar-coated, the bill 
went through. This was in 1875. 

Under the law in Illinois fifty-three 
years ago, the father of a child likely to 
be born, or of a living child under the age 
of twenty-one years might, by his will, 
dispose of the custody and tuition of 
such child during its minority, without 
consulting its mother, and even against 
her protest; but now in Illinois the statute 
provides that no such will shall take 
effect to deprive the mother during her 
life of the custody and tuition of a child 
without her consent, if she be a fit and 
competent person to have such custody 
and tuition. In the light of the present, 
it seems most cruel that the father should 
ever, by will or deed, have had the power 
after his death to tear the infant child 
from the breast of the mother who gave 
it birth, 

With all these changes giving to women 
greater powers, and the public sentiment 
opening to them the avenues of business 
and trade, with full suffrage in four 
States, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Utah, who shall say that the advance of 
the friends of equality of men and women 
before the law during the past fifty years 
has not been that of a victorious army? 
For every single position once occupied 
has been held, and there has been no sur- 
render. It would be a bold legislator 
who should attempt to take from women 
the right of suffrage when once be- 
stowed. 

Among the army of workers who have 
effected these changes were many as 
valiant warriors as ever fought in any 
cause. Among them we might mention 
the sainted Lucy Stone, mild, eloquent, 
but firm; her husband, the able Henry B. 
Blackwell, ever a tower of strength sup- 
porting her every effort; the aggressive 
and noble Susan B. Anthony; the gifted 
orator, Elizabeth Cady Stanton; the power- 
ful and argumentative speaker, Mary A. 
Livermore; the able and never-yielding 
Parker Pillsbury; the acco vplished Col. 
T. W. Higginson; the great anti slavery 
leader, William Lloyd Garrison; the irre- 
pressible Jane Gray Swisshelm, and a host 
of others. And, in enumerating the in- 
fluences that have helped to bring ‘‘the 
woman question’ to the front rank of 
reforms, I must bear testimony to the in- 
estimable good that has been done by 
this noble WomaAn’s JouRNAL in its wise 
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and fearless fight for right and justice to 
the other half. 

In looking back over the past fifty 
years, I am compelled tv say that the ad- 
vance that has been made in woman’s 
progress during that time was not the 
result of the action of either of the great 
political parties of the country, but was 
attained by the united action of the pro- 
gressive men of both political parties. 
What political party is there in this coun- 
try that has said in its platform, ‘‘We are 
in favor of the equality of men and women 
before the law’’? Until this is done, the 
progressive women of America should 
follow the lead of no party, but use their 
influence with the progressive, good men 
of any party who are sound upon the 
main question. No political party can 
long withstand the united influence of 
the women. 





WOMEN’S ADVANCE IN EDUCATION. 


The following is an abstract of an ad- 
mirable address by Mr. Eugene Bouton, su- 
perintendent of the schools of Pittsfield, 
Mass., at the first convention of the 
Berkshire County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation: 


The last half-century has changed the 
entire outlook for young women seeking 
knowledge. The Troy Female Seminary 
was founded by Mrs. Willard in 1821, Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary by Mary Lyon in 1837. 
There were other schools, seminaries, and 
academies where women could obtain 
many advantages previous to 1848, but 
these two institutions were as notable and 
as advanced as any. 

The general diffusion of opportunities 
and the general improvement in the scope 
of education have meant more for women 
than for men, because they have more 
and more brought about an equality of 
opportunities between the sexes. The 
normal schools in this country have 
offered to thousands of young women 
educational advantages of a high order. 
The result has been a large measure of 
educational progress on the side of wom- 
en not equalled on the partof men. Vas- 
sar College was founded in 1861, and may 
perhaps , oA justly regarded as the first 
fully developed and accredited woman's 
college in America. Wells College, at 
Aurora, N. Y., was founded in 1868. 
Smith College, at Northampton, was 
founded by a woman in 1875, and now has 
about a thousand students. Wellesley 
College was founded in the same year, 
and has about 700 students. Bryn Mawr 
is a kind of Johns Hopkins for women. 
Radcliffe College, at Cambridge, Mass., 
had its beginning in 1879, in an almost 
informal arrangement whereby young 
women qualified to do so might have in- 
struction from certain of the professors 
of Harvard University. Barnard College, 
incorporated in 1889, is a college for wom- 
en, in close affiliation with Columbia 
University. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania had last year over a hundred women 
students, and has recently received an 
endowment of half a million for the in- 
struction of women. Yale has long ad- 
mitted women to its School of the Fine 
Arts, and at present admite them also to 
its courses for teachers, its department 
of music, and its post-graduate courses. 
With the increase in provisions for the 
special benefit of women, there has grown 
a great development of co-education of 
the sexes in institutions of collegiate and 
university rank. Of the 404 institutions 

iven in the World Almanac under the 

eading of ‘‘Principal Universities and 
Colleges of the United States,” 270 are co- 
educational. Among them are many of 
the most important institutions of the 
country, such as the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Michigan, Syra- 
cuse University, Northwestern University, 
Boston University, and numerous others 
of the most prominent. At St. Lawrence 
University and Hartford Theological 
Seminary women are admitted to the 
study of theology. All the advantages of 
Cornell University are open to women as 
to men. The statements of representative 
college presidents, which I have received, 
indicate that co-education has worked 
satisfactorily. 

England has begun to move. Miss 
Fawcett, the accomplished young English 
woman, secured a grade ‘‘above the 
Senior Wrangler.”” Scotland has recently 
opened her four universities to women. 
A “Society for the Reform of Female 





Education” met last June in Wiesbaden, 
and held sessions for three days. Switzer- 
land is more advanced. In her five uni- 
versities, 275 women have been matricu- 
lated. In Russia there are at this time 
about 700 well-educated women doctors. 

The educational progress of women can- 
not be correctly estimated without taking 
into consideration their work as educators. 
Their sphere as teachers in kindergartens, 
graded and high schools, has been greatly 
extended, and they have formed an in- 
creasingly larger proportion of the facul- 
ties of collegiate institutions. In the 
supervision of educational systems, wom- 
en are becoming more and more promi- 
nent. In the making of school books, 
women are taking a larger place. In gen- 
eral educational editorial work, women 
have a conspicuous part. The quality of 
women’s work as students and educators 
bh. s come to be recognized, in general, as 

jual in value to that of men. 

In the main the tendency in women’s 
education has been to pursue the lines 
previously followed in the education of 
men In the newness of her opportuni- 
ties, woman has seemed to desire to show 
her ability to equal men along their own 
lines of effort. Now that she has prac- 
tically succeeded in doing so, she may 
wisely ask herself whether her energies 
can be directed along lines better suited 
to her needs and mission in life than the 
traditional education which men have re- 
ceived. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SociAL IDEALISM. ENGLISH LETTERS. 
By Vida D. Scudder. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miffin & Co. Price 
$1.75. 


The long struggle by which democracy 
and freedom are slowly overcoming mili- 
tary and industrial feudalism is as event- 
ful and dramatic in our own day as in the 
past. The epic, the drama, and the novel 
give expression to the thoughts and aspi- 
rations of mankind. This scholarly book 
catches the reflection of social conditions 
at certain great epochs. ‘‘Langland and 
the Middle Ages,” ‘The Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More,” ‘Sartor Resartus,’’ and 
“Contemporary England,” form a series 
of historical pictures of life and thought. 
A primitive people is always aristocratic 
in its ideals. As civilization enlarges, con- 
ceptions widen. Altruism, in a thousand 
forms, makes itself manifest. In spite of 
the prevailing selfishness, ‘the long sepa- 
ration between democracy and Christian- 
ity draws to a close, and as the slow years 
go by, the love of God and man find in 
their sacramental union a more perfect 
collective expression than has ever before 
been seen on earth.’? Such is the hope- 
ful conclusion of this interesting volume, 
which is worthy of Wellesley College, of 
which institution Miss Scudder is a mem- 
ber of the faculty. An excellent book for 
Christmas reading. H. B. B. 





MatTHEW Peters: A FOREIGN IMMI- 
GRANT. The True Story of a Life. 
Written and Published by Helen M. 
Gougar, Lafayette, Ind. Price, $1. 


This simple but inspiring story of a 
poor boy left an orphan in New Orleans 
by the death of his German parents dur- 
ing an epidemic of yellow fever, is an 
illustration of what America has been to 
many, a rough but kindly foster-mother. 
Escaped from a cruel master, enlisted in 
the work of the underground railroad, 
wounded in the War of Secession, promoted 
to the rank of major, wedded to a noble, 
progressive Western woman, able in after 
life to revisit the scenes of his infancy— 
such is the true tale of the poor orphan. 
As Mrs. Gougar well says: ‘It is the glory 
of America that out of such adversity and 
unhappy environment can come men, 
women, and homes which represent the 
highest and happiest development of the 
human race.”’ 


Ye LytrLe Satem Maipe. A story of 
Witchcraft. By Pauline Bradford 
Mackie. Boston, New York, and Lon- 
don: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 1898. 
Price, $1.50. 

The gloomy and grotesque superstition 
of Witchcraft was the shadow cast by 
Calvinism on the life and thought of the 
17th century in New England. Deliver- 
ance and Abigail, Lurd Christopher Mal- 
lett and Sir Jonathan Jamieson, Cotton 
Mather and Roland Wentworth, bring 
back to our remembrance the sharp con- 
trasts between the puritan and the cavalier, 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 





by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure dearness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, whch is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh), 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











the bigot and the worldling. Possibly 
| this interesting story exaggerates the inci- 
dents of the religious craze which made 
even wise men mad, But it is sufficiently 
founded on fact to entitle it to be classed 
as an historical novel. The quaint dialect 
and appropriate illustrations add greatly 
to its value, H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. 
Nicholas, has sailed for Europe to spend 
some months in Italy and Egypt for the 
recovery of her health. 

The superintendent of schools at Cleve- 
land, O., has decided that teachers may 
wear bicycle dresses in school, providing 
they are not ‘‘shorter than is proper.” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. Zakrezewska 
and Miss Christofferson have been made 
honorary members of the Alumnz Asso- 
ciation of the Nurses of the New England 
Hospital Training School. 

“Not a song-bird hat in stock’’ is 
posted on frequent bulletins through the 
millinery department of Marshall Field’s 
great Chicago store. This is a public 
acknowledgment of the victory of the 
Audubon crusade. 

Miss Amelia Achard, whose health was 
ruined by the shock received in the St. 
Louis cyclone, has been able to translate 
the beautiful story of Soo-boo na-gum for 
the German Friend, of which her mother 
is editor. : 

The International Abolitionist Federa- 
tion, the new name of the ‘British and 
Continental Federation for the Abolition 
of the State Regulation of Vice,”’ will hold 
its next annual meeting in Geneva, Sept. 
13-18, 1899. 


Rev. Dr. Garner, interpreter for the 
Chinese bureau in San Francisco, has 
been warned that if he continues his 
efforts in behalf of the Chinese slave girls 
he will do so at the peril of his life. The 
‘“*high-binders’”’ at a recent meeting de- 
cided to take his life if he did not cease 
his work. 


Under an old law of Maryland, seldom 
if ever used, a man named Tucker, who 
killed another named Johnson, “in a 
fight,’ is to pay the widow $3,000, and 
her children $2,000. A jury so decided, 
at Baltimore, on the 9th inst., after a 
week’s trial. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co., proprietors of 
one of the largest department stores of 
Boston, set aside one per cent. of all the 
sales last week as a Christmas gift to their 
employees. Over three thousand persons 
shared in this plan, which was tried last 
year to the great satisfaction of the entire 
corps of employees. 


Dr. Peters, the German-African com- 
missioner, who has been on trial before 
the Disciplinary Court for German Pro- 
tectorates, charged with cruelty to African 
natives, was sentenced to dismissal from 
the imperial services and to pay the costs 
of the trial. One offence was the hang- 
ing of his native concubine for faithless- 
ness. 

Mrs. Edna Maxwell, of Kansas City, is 
a woman boot-black, who gives all her 
income to the Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion. She has lately taken up her stand 
in the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, 
where she will remain several weeks, sell- 
ing flowers and shining shoes for the aid 
of the Crittenden Mission in that city. 
During the last ten months, it is said, she 
has made $4,000, sometimes receiving as 
much as $5 for a single shine. 

A fine collection, numbering six thou- 
sand or seven thousand specimens of in- 
sects, has been made by the students of 
the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia. 
Among them are boring-beetle, robber- fly, 
burying beetle, ordinary beetles, moths, 
katydids, butterflies, darning - needles, 
cockroaches, centipedes, and several kinds 
of crickets. 

The French minister of public education 
has awarded the nomination as officier 
d’Académie, with the decoration of the 
Palmes Académiques, to Mme. Alexan- 
der-Marius of this city, for the artistic 








and literary work she has done ‘‘abroad.”’ 
The Boston Daily Transcript says: ‘‘No 





doubt Mme. Marius’s patriotic efforts to 
maintain, through the fit and brave word 
spoken in season—in the press and in 
society, — the gvod feeling traditional 
between the American and the French 
republics, only jeopardized since the rap- 
prochement of the British and the Amer- 
ican jingoism, have had something to do 
with the bestowal of the well-merited 
distinction.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE NEW YEAR COMES. 








The happy New Year gayly comes, 
’Mid ice and snow and cold, 

Attended by the Frost Queen’s elves, 
And Winter’s heralds bold. 


Jack Frost has wrought a fairy arch 
O’er each turn in the way, 

And snowy banners wave above 
The long procession gay. 


The heralds blow a noisy blast; 
All join the merry din. 

The march turns to a happy dance, 
Ushering the New Year in. 


O gay New Year, we welcome you! 
We celebrate with cheer, 
As our best winter holiday, 
The birthday of the year. 
—L, A. France in Our Little Ones. 


oe 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
‘THOU SHALT NOT COVET.” 

Little Katharine never coveted but 
once, and then she was but a very little 
girl. She lived with her father and mother 
on a farm, in Western New York, when 
the country was new; and in going to 
‘*meeting”’ she had to go up hill and down. 
It was wearisome going several miles in a 
wagon, so to rest and have a friendly 
visit, they would occasionally stop on the 
way home at a friend’s house, and dine, 
and spend an hour or two after dinner. 

Little Katharine saw upon the mantel a 
pair of little candle-sticks, that belonged 
to the little daughter of the house. Katie 
wanted them, and cried, and insisted on 
taking them home, and behaved so badly 
that her parents were quite ashamed of 
her. But the hostess took them down and 
gave them to her, and made it quite easy 
for her child to part with them. 

Katie’s mother said very little before 
the next meeting day, when she directed 
Katie to carry with her a beautiful gilded 
red morocco needle case that had been 
sent to her by relatives the year before, 
and she prized it very much. 

But she took it with her, and they called 
at the friend’s house, and she gave it to 
the little girl. It was a trial, for it was 
an artistic box-shaped article, such as I 
never have seen since, with two handles, 
like the cabas used by ladies a few years 
ago. But this was only two and a half 
inches long. Katie really had no cov- 
etousness in her nature, and her action 
was simply a freak of babyhood, but her 
mother took a wise course. K. F. 8. 





HUMOROUS. 


Mrs. Beedle—They have a good deal to 
say against the game of poker; but my 
husband says it is mostly nonsense, that 
it is not an expensive amusement. Fogg 
—Your husband, Mrs. Beedle, is either 
a very good player or a very reckless 
prevaricator. 


A Caribou man lately wandered into a 
remote hotel that doesn’t keep a diction- 
ary, and on coming down in the mornin 
was asked by the landlord how he rested. 
“Oh,” replied the gentleman, “I suffered 
nearly all night with insomnia.” The 
landlord was mad in a minute, and roared, 
“Pll bet you $2 there ain’t one in my 
house!’— Kennebec Journal. 


‘‘Ma,”’ said Tommy, as he laid aside 
the pictorial Bible and looked up. 

‘*What is it?’’ asked his mother, lower- 
ing her crocheting. 

**] know why angels have wings.”’ 

“Why, Tommy?” 

***Cause the streets in heaven are all 
a-flowin’ with milk an’ honey, an’ ef they 
didn’t they’d get their feet sticky.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


AN OLD STORY WORTH REPEATING. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s old playmates 
still delight to relate how ‘‘Ted’’ brought 
down the house by his rendering that old 
stand-by, ‘‘Marco Bozzaris:” 

“At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Curk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power.’ 

He rose with confidence, and began: 
“*4t midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee—’”’ 

Then his memory failed him, and he re- 
peated: 

** ‘Greece, her knee—’”’ 

Once more he shouted, desperately: 
‘Greece, her knee—’”’ 

The old professor looked over his spec- 
tacles, and encouragingly remarked: 
“Grease her knees once more, Theodore. 
Perhaps she'll go then.” 








Ir is said that the soldiers who had 
taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla stood the long 
marches in Cuba much better than the 
others. 
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A MODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 


From Letters to Mr, FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PauR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
ess 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _-am. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, ]nd@. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. WeEsT NEWTON, Mass. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWarRTHMoxa, 
PENN. Cpened 9th month, 4th, mip Thirty 
road St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Li 
. Healthful location, extensive founds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 
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OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, Se ho Wes bs 


ban A By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resulti 
in heroic service on the * one ” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geogray hical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
By SOPHIE May. Illustrated. 

Pauline Wyman, Cloth glad. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, {n> mom, styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By SopHiz May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Six Young Hunters, Sh; Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of ‘Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIES. 


By EVERET? 
The Boys With Old Hickory, By, Evenery 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. Seo 


Series. By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, ty S/ Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, 7 yd 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

x By HAWAII’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UORALANE. 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era- 
Victor Serenus, 2 °“ilvny Woop. 12me, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp S. ELuis,A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 

$ For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules For targe Ae 
supplement to “ The Woman’s Manual of Paslia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 





BOSTON. 
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LESSONS OF DEFEAT. 


During the past thirty-one years we 
have fought seventeen State campaigns. 
Three of these have been victories, four- 
teen of them defeats. Can we not learn 
from our experience how to avoid defeats 
and achieve victories hereafter? 

Shakespeare says: 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

Hides yet a precious jewel in his head. 

First of all, it should be distinctly un- 
derstood that equal suffrage is not in and 
of itself so unpopular as many imagine. 
A majority of the voters are easily turned 
either for or against it, according to the 
influences brought to bear upon them 
during the few months preceding the 
election. A large proportion of women 
and men are indifferent to the issue, and 
of the remainder three-fourths are in 
favor, and not more than one-fourth ac- 
tively opposed. And yet the timidity of 
politicians, the sensitiveness of vested in- 
terests, and the jealousy of party mana- 
gers, if aroused, will certainly cause de- 
feat. It is therefore more important to 
avoid the creation of antagonisms than to 
assume an aggressive attitude. The prob- 
lem is how to arouse and organize our 
friends without also arousing and organ- 
izing our opponents. For we ‘have to 
overcome the vis inertie« of custom and 
tradition in order to effect the desired 
change. 

The controlling factor in American poli- 
tics is private and corporate interest— not 
working by direct bribery and corruption 
so much as by the force of organization 
brought to bear upon public opinion 
through party machinery and the press. 
In a woman suffrage campaign, wisely 
conducted, these vested interests should, 
as far as possible, be kept neutral. There 
is no money behind the opposition to 
woman suttrage per se. But if it be urged 
by any party or faction for an ulterior 
purpose, vested interests at once take 
alarm. On the other hand, there is no 
money enlisted in bringing about woman 
suffrage Its sole strength lies in its ap- 
peal to the justice, sympathy, and chivalry 
of individual men. 

I should like to try in some State an 
entirely new method—an active, continu- 
ous campaign, without noise, without 
large public meetings, without appeals to 
political parties, without alliance with 
other reforms—a campaign solely of edu- 
cation and organization. I would post- 
pone asking the Legislature to submit an 
equal suffrage amendment until, in every 
county seat, there had been created a cen- 
tral club consisting of influential men and 
women, with an actual corresponding 
committee of live men and women in every 
voting precinct. Then, ani not before, [ 
would bring pressure first upon the Leg- 
islature to submit the amendment, and 
next upon the voters to adopt it. 

This work would require an efticient 
head. It implies aman or woman of un- 
usual tact, energy, and perseverance, 
with a genius for organization, who shall 
give two years of concentrated personal 
effort on the spot to effect the organization 
of county societies and precinct commit- 
tees, and an additional year to strike the 
blow. The education should be by a dis- 
tribution in every home of two or three 
brief, telling leaflets, the circulation of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, and an active cor- 
respondence from the central office at the 
State Capital. The editors of the State, 
the leaders of all parties, the active 
business men, the lawyers, physicians, 
and ministers, the Granges and labor or- 
ganizations, should all be secured by per 
sonal appeal, without surface agitation, 
and be reached by correspondence from 
the State headquarters. 

The first thing will be to find the capa- 
ble leader. The most fitting one would be 
a strong, brave, young woman; foot-loose, 
full of faith, hope, and enthusiasm, able 
and willing to give herself wholly to the 
work, The next thing would be to find 
the money. Three thousand dollars 
should be guaranteed; five thousand 
would be needed. The last thing would 
be to select a State where there would be 
least resistance, and a> enterprising, pro- 
gressive population. Those three points 
secured, and the non-partisan plan of 
action adopted, success would be assured. 

H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MARRIAGE 
REFORM. 


One of the most beneficent results of 
the woman suffrage agitation has been a 
reform of the marriage relation. When 
the agitation began, more than a hundred 
years ago, in England and the United 
States the wife was in law and in fact the 
servant of her husband—a menial under 
the control of her master, from whose su- 
preme authority there was no appeal. 
Such, indeed, the marriage relation still is 
in all countries and among all races, our 
own Anglo-Saxon people excepted, and 
the partial emancipation of married wom. 
en among English-speaking communities 
is the direct result of the demand for 
equality begun in America by Margaret 
Brent, of Maryland, in 1757, and in 
England by Mary Wollstonecraft in 1790. 

‘Why not stop talking about suffrage?” 
some one asked Mary A. Livermore. 

‘‘Because legal injustice always begets 
social injustice,’ she replied. ‘Put a 
man down legally as a slave, and you 
damn him socially. Who shall not vote? 
Women and idiots, women and paupers, 


women and criminals. The ballot is the 
synonym and symbol of equality in a 
republic.” 

This close connection between political 
freedom and social justice for women has 
just been strikingly shown in New Zea- 
land. It is only five years since women 
were enfranchised in that colony. And 
already married women are protected. 
The Woman’s Signal of London, of Dec. 
8, Says: 

New Zealand women have been, up to 
now, under the same unjust and unequal 
law of divorce, giving a license to male 
adultery, as that to which Englishwomen 
are subject; but, immediately after the 
Parliamentary vote was gained, the New 
Zealand women required of their repre- 
sentatives the introduction of av equal 
law of divorce. The ‘Upper House”’ re- 
jected this measure after it b 1 passed in 
the lower and representative assembly; 
but it has now at length been accepted by 
both Houses. It is almost absolutely the 
same for husband and wife. The text is 
as follows: 

Any married person, who at the time of 
the institution of the suit or other proceed- 
ing is domiciled in New Zealand for two 
years, may present a petition to the court 
praying on one or more of the grounds in 
this section mentioned that his or her mar- 
riage with the respondent may be dissolved: 

(1.) On the ground that the respondent 
has, since the celebration of the marriage, 
and after the coming into the operation of 
the Act, been guilty of adultery. 

(2.) On the ground that the respondent 
has, without just cause, wilfully deserted 
the petitioner, and without any such cause 
left him or her continuously so deserted 
during tive years or upwards. 

(3.) On the ground that the respondent has 
during four years and upwards been a habit- 
ual drunkard, and has either habitually left 
his wife without means of support, or habit- 
ually been guilty of cruelty towards her; or, 
being the petitioner’s wife, has for a like 
period been a habitual drunkard, and has 
habitually neglected her domestic duties 
and rendered herself vit to discharge them. 

(4.) On the ground that the respondent has 
been convicted and sentenced to imprison- 
ment or penal servitude for seven years or 
upwards for attempting to take the life of 
the petitioner. 

In England, as formerly in this country, 
notwithstanding the reform in the prop- 
erty rights of wives, the double standard 
of morals still lingers in the law, The 
Woman's Signal well says: 


The English law on the subject is a dis- 
grace to the Parliament which passed it 
and to the nation which lets it continue, 
fur in a country that professes to be 
monogamous and Christian, it deliber- 
ately requires a wife to live as merely the 
chief member of a barem in any case 
when her husband chooses to inflict, by 
his vice, this outrage and cruel indignity 
upon her. A wife cannot here divurce 
her husband for his infidelity. That 
offence on his part may be accompanied 
by every circumstance of moral cruelty. 
He may utterly neglect her. He may keep 
his mistress under her very roof. He 
may insult and abuse her to any extent in 
the presence of the other woman, and 
may bring cruel and false charges against 
her in the ears of her children and ser- 
vants. He may refuse to provide her 
with money or proper clothing. Not all 
this and adultery of the most gross and 
open and continuous kind added, gives an 
Englishwoman the right to clean her life 
from the odious and contaminating rela- 
tion of wife to such a man. Only physical 
cruelty, and that of so sustained and 
gross a character as to be “injurious to 
life or limb,” suffices to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Divorce Court, in addition 
to infidelity on the husband’s part! Thus, 
Englishmen claim and maintain for them- 
selves the right to live adulterous lives 
with impunity. Buta single lapse on the 
wife’s part entitles her husband to be 
freed from what men consider for them- 
selves the insufferable insult of further 
conjugal relations with a faithless spouse. 
This abominable inequality, under which 
we voteless wives suffer silently, is swept 
away by woman suffrage in New Zealand. 
The effect of woman suffrage will not 
be to abolish marriage, but to make it 
more harmonious and more permanent. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
divorces are caused by a false conception 
of rights and duties. The man domineers; 
the woman rebels. A relation of subjec- 
tion is irksome to an enlightened, intelli- 
gent, self-respecting woman. Many mendo 
not yet recognize the charm of equality in 
the home. The law is still semi-barbar- 
ous in its provisions. The wife, in most 
of the States, has not the equal custody 
and control of her children. When women 
vote, the law regulating the domestic 
relations will be reformed. We shall have 
a republican family in a republican State. 
Marriage will become a happy and per- 
manent partnership of equals with recip 
rocal rights and duties. Then there will 
seldom be need of divorces; for “justice 
always satisfies.” H. B. B. 





A GROWING CAUSE. 

In Washington, as well as in South Da- 
kota, the official recount shows the equal 
suffrage amendment to have received a 
larger vote than was formerly reported. 
In Washington, the adverse majority this 
year is only 9,882. In 1889 it was 19,386. 
In South Dakota, in 1890, the adverse 
majority was 23,610. This year it is 3,285. 

In four States — Kansas, Colorado, 
Washington, and South lakota—equal 
suffrage amendments have been submitted 
to the voters twice, at intervals of syme 





years. Iv every case the vote was better 


the second time than the first, showing 
the steady gain of the cause. 

The long struggle between conservatism 
and progress in regard to woman suffrage 
has been well compared to a series of 
wrestling bouts between an old man anda 
growing boy. The man can throw the 
boy as yet, but it is only a question of 
time when the case will be reversed. 

A. 8. B. 





TIMELY AID FOR CUBA. 


The condition of the people in Cuba, 
as reported by Mr. Richard S Howland, 
editor of the Providence Journal, and 
other trustworthy eye-witnesses is terri- 
ble in the extreme, and especially at this 
time when the impending ratification of 
the treaty and the evacuation of Havana 
are to put the finishing stroke to our na- 
tional achievement. There is a grim irony 
in the fact that some two hundred thou- 
sand of the people for whom our brave 
soldiers fought and died, are to-day dying 
from starvation. But this is not all. Even 
if body and soul are kept together for a 
time, the prospect for the future is darker 
than ever. It matters very little to them 
that the stars and stripes wave over Cuba, 
so long as their farms remain desolate and 
they continue to look on the blackened 
ruins of their homes. 

Is it not time to end this sickening tale 
of misery and woe, and apply to the needs 
of the Cuban farmer some of that practi- 
cal good sense for which we as a people 
enjoy a just reputation? 

Two things we can do. We can con- 
tinue to shower our free gifts on Cuba, 
and fill hungry mouths for a few months 
to come, thus pauperizing a people to 
whom we stand under the highest moral 
obligations, or we can just as truly and 
quickly relieve present distress by meth- 
ods of help which cannot degrade, but 
rather will cultivate self-respect. We can, 
in this latter way, solve the problem of 
the future by putting thousands of people, 
through self-help, beyond the reach of 
poverty, and thus strike the keynote in 
the reconstruction of Cuba. There is no 
question whatever as to which method 
should be adopted, and there is no need 
for a moment’s delay, since two men, of 
ardent devotion to this cause and wide 
experience, are ready to put into opera- 
tion the plan which was mentioned in our 
last week’s issue. 

Mr. William Willard Howard, who from 
the earliest days of Armenia’s recent 
affliction, has stood for the principle of 
industrial relief, and has proved himself 
the successful advocate of this principle 
in Turkey and Persia, is the prime mover 
in an industrial relief plan for Cuba. He 
has invited to associate with him in this 
work Rev. Herbert M. Allen, whose co- 
operation with himself at intervals in 
Armenian relief work dates from 1895, 
Mr. Allen has recently returned from Van, 
Turkey, where he was a missionary under 
the American Board. He was associated 
there for three years with others in carry- 
ing on the relief work for the Armenians, 
and during the past year has administered 
relief single-handed to 22,000 peasants, 
furnishing them with the needed oxen 
and seed, and all on the industrial basis, 

Prior to making public his suggestions, 
Mr. Howard investigated in person the 
prevailing conditions in Cuba, and satis- 
fied himself that the following plan was 
not only feasible, but the only one which 
could produce the best and most perma- 
nent results. 

1. A tract of good farming land should 
be secured near a city or town where the 
need of the poor is most pressing. 

2. A thoroughly capable American 
should be placed in charge of this land, 
with sufficient funds at his disposal to 
give employment to a considerable num- 
ber of men and women. 

3. This American should offer to the 
able-bodied poor of the neighborhood day’s 
work at ploughing, planting, and cultivat- 
ing this land. The workers should be 
paid the full local market value of their 
labor. 

4. Only the common food crops of the 
island should be grown. When the crops 
come to maturity they should be sold for 
cash in the best available market. The 
money received should be turned back into 
the fund and used over again in the same 
way. This should be continued until the 
need for this kind of relief no longer 
exists. 

5. At the earliest practicable moment 
individual workers should be assisted to 
return to their old homes to begin their 
broken lives anew. This will be deter- 
mined solely by individual circumstances, 
and not by any philanthropic desire to 
thrust them forth in crow<s simply be- 
cause the war is ended and Cuba is free. 
No individual should be sent to his old 
home until he is mentally, morally, and 
physically capable of going. The assist- 
ance given should not be in the form of a 
charity. It may be, and should be, a plain 

business transaction. The giving of tools 
aud seed and farm oxen and provisions, 





as a charity, should under no circum- 


stances be permitted. The assisted farmer 
should be required to repay, with interest, 
the full value of the assistance given. 
This will not be looked upon by him as a 
hardship, but as an ordinary business 
transaction, such as he has been accus- 
tomed to all his life. Nor will it be a 
hardship. The soil of Cubais wonderfully 
fertile, and, with ordinary diligence, farm- 
ing is profitable. 

Widespread interest is being aroused in 
this plan which will raise Cuba to a basis 
of self-respect and self-support, and will, 
if encouraged and maintained by us, 
prove the sincerity of all we have done 
and felt for Cuba. Certainly this move- 
ment toward the only right solution of 
the distressing problem in Cuba, ought to 
receive the cordial support of all who 
have at heart the interests of suffering 
humanity. 

The havoc which starvation and death 
are making in that once fair and prosper- 
ous island, ought to stir every heart, and 
call forth at once a response so swift and 
generous as to enable this practical form 
of industrial relief to be put into opera 
tion in Cuba before the first month of 
another year has run its course. 

Contributions for the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund may be sent to the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, No. 30 Broad 
Street, New York. All checks should be 
drawn to the order of ‘The Continental 
Trust Company, for the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund.’’ This money will be placed 
to the credit of said Fund, to be drawn 
upon by the designated officers of the 
Association. H. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

At this the time of wise resolves for 
the coming year, it chanced to the writer 
to re-read Stevenson’s ‘Christmas Ser- 
mon,” and she has found no wiser word. 
He says: ‘“‘There is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make their 
neighbors good, One person I have to 
make good—myself. But my duty to my 
neighbor is much more nearly expressed 
by saying that I have to make him happy 
if I may. ... In his own life, then, a 
man is not to expect happiness, only to 
profit by it gladly when it shall arise. 
He is on duty here; he knows not how or 
why, and does not need to know: he 
knows not for what hire, and must not 
ask. Somehow or other . . . he must try 
to be good. Somehow or other... he 
must try to give happiness to others—and 
no doubt there comes in here a frequent 
clash of duties. How far is he to make 
his neighbor happy? How far must he 
respect that smiling face, so easy to cloud, 
so hard to brighten again? And how far, 
on the other side, is he bcund to be his 
brother’s keeper and the prophet of his 
own morality? How far must he resent 
evil? .. . The truth of Christ’s teaching 
would seem to be this: in our own person 
and fortune, we should be ready to accept 
and to pardon all; but when our neigh- 
bor’s face is buffeted, perhaps a little of 
the lion will become us best. That we 
are to suffer others to be injured and 
stand by, is not conceivable and surely not 
desirable.” Cc. W. 





NO “PLUM-TREES” FOR OUR NEW 
POSSESSIONS. 


Bolivar said, after some sad experi- 
ments in South America, that no republic 
could live in the tropics. And Xipling 
has said: 


“There is never a law of God or man 
Runs north of fifty-three.” 


The stupendous task we are attempting 
in our new government bills for Alaska 
and our tropical islands is to disprove 
both these sayings. Whether local self- 
government goes to these arctic and tropic 
corners of Greater A merica or not, ‘‘law’’ 
must go in Anglo-Saxon majesty and 
blessing. And in order to do this, we 
must first of all look to the officers we 
send. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell has 
shown how Spain lost her islands by giv- 
ing them as “‘spoils” to political favorites. 
Our Indian troubles have been mostly due 
to the same cause. And yet the majority 
of Congressmen, if not prevented by popu- 
lar protest, will make “plums” of these 
islands for their henchmen. The havoc 
wrought in the army by the ‘‘spoils sys- 
tem”? has been laid persistently on indi- 
viduals. Itis rather a timely reénforce- 
ment of civil service reform just when a 
great increase in our civil list makes it 
imperative to strengthen it.—Union Sig- 
nal. 





NEW ZEALAND WOMEN. 


At Exeter Hall, London, Sir George 
Williams presiding, Rev. Leonard M. Isitt, 
of New Zealand, lately delivered a lecture 
on “Women’s Rights and Resp nsibili- 
ties.” He said that in England semi bar- 
baric ideas still existed with regard to 
our womenkind. They were admired and 
provided for, but when it came to the 
franchise, they were classed with “‘crimi- 
nals, lunatics, and paupers.”’ It was an 
excellent saying that ‘the hand that 








rocks the cradle rules the world,” but to 
deny that hand any share in the shaping 
of the destinies of a nation was absurd. 
In New Zealand the women had been con- 
ceded the franchise with excellent results, 
and with none of those evils which were 
so freely predicted. The exercise of the 
franchise by women purified politics be- 
cause the women would not vote for any 
man, however clever, whose character 
was “shady.’’ 





THE LITTLE MOTHERS IN NEW JERSEY. 


A pathetic entertainment was given, a 
few days ago, in Union Hall, Orange, N. J., 
by a band of “Little Mothers.”” It was an 
ingenious poetical version of ‘Mother 
Goose,”’ interwoven with songs by the 
‘*Little Mothers’”’ themselves. The chil- 
dren came out under charge of Mrs. J. H. 
Johnson, president of the “Little Moth- 
ers’’’ Aid Association, with headquarters 
at New York. There were twenty-one 
children, ranging in age from six to fifteen 
years, and every one of them was a verita- 
ble ‘‘Little Mother,’’ with the care of a 
baby, and in some cases the only house- 
wife in the family. Mrs. Johnson ex- 
plained that these children were simply 
those most accessible to the headquarters, 
and that for each of them a substitute had 
to be provided for the day, that they 
might get away. The work of the associ- 
ation was the bringing of sunshine into 
these prematurely weary lives, training 
the children in the caring for babies, 
mending garments, cooking simple and 
nourishing dishes, and in various ways to 
apply their strength where it would be 
most effective in the household economy. 
The entertainment was a clever one, each 
little impersonator in turn entering, mak- 
ing a neat little speech in rhyme to the 
interlocutor, Effie, then singing a song or 
dancing a simple dance, closing with a 
chorus by all the others on the stage. All 
were appropriately costumed. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey has done much to be- 
friend these ‘Little Mothers,” giving them 
picnics in her park, and other entertain- 
ments, 

Mrs. Hussey is supplying the Orange 
Jovrnal with equal suffrage plate matter. 


THE WESTERN PEOPLE AGAINST 
IMPERIALISM. 


CoBDEN, ILL., Dec. 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your paper of Dec. 17 I see a state- 
ment make by Louis Prang to the Woman 
Suffrage League in Roxbury, which, if not 
corrected, might lead to a false conclusion 
by the people of the Eastern States, He 
said that a leading gentleman, one of those 
who accompanied the President on his 
Western trip, told him without the slight- 
est reservation as follows: 

My late trip to the West with the presi- 
dential party convinced me that the pol- 
icy of imperialism must be our policy of 
the future. The people of the great West 
are almost to a man in its favor. 

The presidential party did not see the 
people of the West. It was surrounded 
wherever it stopped by sycophants and 
men who held or wanted offices. The 
office-seekers are all anxious for our gov- 
ernment to adopt tbe British colonial sys- 
tem, and think, if we assume the Philip- 
pines, that there will be a good many 
more appointive offices. 

The men of the West do not favor colon- 
ial governments any more than the men 
who rebelled against the British colonial 
government of this country in 1776. They 
are also opposed to giving up the Monroe 
doctrine, after having forced Great Britain 
to acknowledge it in the Venezuela case. 
They say that if we assume territory by 
conquest or purchase in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere, we cannot consistently refuse to 
allow European nations the same right in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

JosEPH R. JARVIS. 











GEORGIA GIRLS MUSTERED OUT. 

The young women of the Atlanta Relief 
Association have just been disbanded 
with the same ceremony and forms used 
by the Government in mustering out sol- 
diers. 

Miss Ella M. Powell is president of the 
association; Miss Jennie English, vice- 
president; Miss Irma Dooly, secretary ; 
Miss Joan Clark, assistant secretary; Miss 
Annie Nash, treasurer, and Miss Elizabeth 
Venable, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

These young women cared for the State 
troops before they were mustered into the 
service of the Government, and when, 
near the close of the war, patients began 
to pour into the general hospital at Fort 
McPherson, they sent committees out to 
the hospitals, and gave much time, atten- 
tion, and money to the care of the invalid 
soldiers. 

When President McKinley was told of 
the association’s admirable work, and that 
it was about to dissolve, he suggested that 
the young women be mustered out with 
descriptive lists and honorable discharges, 
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like the other military employes of the 
Government, and said he would affix his 
signature to all the discharges. 





IMMORALITY OF CAMPS. 


Dr. R. Stanbury Sutton, chief surgeon 
United States volunteers, commanding 2d 
division, lst army corps hospital, has this 
to say of one of our camps here in our own 
country, and filled with volunteers sup- 
posedly the flower of the American repub- 
lic. He writes to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, 
as follows: 

Let me photograph for you the pictures 
in my mind as they were registered. On 
July 6 I reached Chattanooga at 8.30 P. M. 
My hotel for the night was the Read 
House. At5A. M., of the 7th, I arose, 
put my head out of the window, and 
counted twelve soldiers lying drunk in the 
street. At the Central depot, a few hours 
later, waiting for a train to Lytle, where I 
must report for duty, I observed :oldiers 
drunk and in the company of prostitutes. 
A police officer at the depot, of whom I 
made many inquiries suggested by my 
knowledge of Chattanooga at the time of 
the Civil War, told me that the town was 
full of drunken soldiers and prostitutes, 
the latter numbering many hundreds, of 
all shades of color and damnation. A 
railroad ride of an hour, between Mission- 
ary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, south- 
ward, and the station of ‘‘Lytle” or “Bat- 
tlefield” was reached. Wooden sheds 
surrounded a space opposite the depot, 
forming an aggregation of restaurants, 
fruit and nut vendors, variety shows, and 
houses of prostitution. An hour later I 
reported for duty, and was assigned to the 
staff of Brig.-Gen. Rosser, of Confederate 
army fame. In the afternoon I returned 
to Chattanooga, and slept that night in 
the Southern hotel; at 8.30 next morning 
I counted, from the window of my room, 
17 soldiers lying drunk in the street. Hun- 
dreds of others lay about the town in the 
same condition. Who was responsible for 
this? I ask the honest reader if the sick- 
ness in the army springing from drunken- 
ness and prostitution was due to the 
carelessness of the medical staff of the 
army? This loose military and civil gov- 
ernment had been prevailing for weeks, 
and the army was suffering from dissipa- 
tion and prostitution. Not less than tive 
per cent. of about 50,000 men were inca- 
paciated for their full duties by syphilis 
or gonorrhea or both. They flocked in at 
the sick calls, the quarters were be- 
sprinkled with them, and they furnished 
fully 80 per cent. of the surgical patients 
of the field hospitals. 

A physician writing to the Springfield 
Republican comments on the above as fol- 
lows: 

“If this is a sample of our volunteer 
service of only afew weeks encampment, 
‘What shall the harvest be’ from our reg- 
ular army of 100,000, that we are to send 
to foreign lands? Two and one-half full 
regiments off duty at one time for this 
horrible cause! That does not include 
the debauchery from drunkenness, gam- 
bling, thieving, and other crimes. Whata 
spectacle! To save the souls of a few 
savages we sink into deepest hell thou- 
sands of our noble boys. Don’t let us de- 
ceive ourselves in this matter.’ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Carpenter, lady principal of Alex- 
andra Hall, Aberystwyth, Wales, was 
lately presented with a solid silver tea 
and coffee service of Queen Anne design, 
from ‘‘present, old, and antediluvian stu- 
dents,’”’ as they described themselves. 
During the eleven years Miss Carpenter 
has held the post of lady principal, the 
women students have increased from a 
dozen to one hundred and seventy-seven. 
A new and handsome hall, built to accom- 
modate 150 residents, was opened in 1896 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Even this has proved too small, and this 
year a new wing to accommodate fifty 
additional students has been added. 

Miss Carpenter has just become engaged 
ina tempest ina teacup, which, though 
amusing, is no doubt disturbing to those 
immediately concerned. It seems that a 
few days ago a young lady student, resi- 
dent in Alexandra Hall, was found, like a 
modern Juliet, talking to her lover out of 
her window, the young man being alsoa 
student of the University. The principal 
and the lady principal made a serious fuss 
about this incident, and after a great deal 
of inquiry, they have decided that Romeo 
shall be banished from the college for two 
terms. The London Woman's Signal 
says: ‘‘This is so far satisfactory that it 
reverses the ordinary social rule of plac- 
ing the penalty entirely on the woman.” 
She is, in this case, to be allowed to re- 
main and continue her studies. But the 
other male students have made a great 
demonstration of sympathy with their fel- 
low. The local paper tells us: 

The male offender has departed to his 
exile. Before going he was presented 
with a marble timepiece and a silver- 
plated iukstand by his late colleagues. 
Previously to the departure of the train 
in which he left the town, the students 
assembled in force, and forming up in 
funeral order, dressed in deep black and 
wearing their black gowns in the form of 
cowls, the solemn procession started for 
the station. The leading file c rried open 








books, and the ‘Dead March’ was sung, 
together with Welsh funeral hymns. The 
departing student was escorted to his car- 
riage, amid loud cheers. 

The Woman’s Signal says: 

“This is the usual result of making a 
martyr. It would probably have been 
better if the matter had been passed over 
by the authorities as privately as possible. 
Censure and admonition, and perhaps a 
period of confinement from sports, might 
have met the case, though, of course, it is 
important that the young people at mixed 
universities should quite understand that 
they are places for study, and not for 
flirtation.” 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


BARRY, ILL., Dec. 19, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Samantha Allen is not the only sister 
who has trials with the “brethren.” 
The Woman’s Baptist Home Missionary 
Society of the West, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has for years successfully car- 
ried on missionary work, It supports 
over one hundred missionaries among the 
different nationalities of the West, and 
among the freedmen of the South supports 
several schools. By persistent effort it 
has built up a large training-school, 
where young women may be educated for 
their work as missionaries, not only in 
this land but in foreign lands. It has 
always been independent in the manage- 
ment of the Society, controlling its own 
funds. 

At the anniversaries in Rochester last 
summer, H. L. Morehouse, D. D., field 
secretary for the Baptist Home Mission 
Society, in an address on ‘Systematic 
Beneficence,’’ took occasion to say of the 
women’s societies that their ‘methods are 
squarely in the way of concentration of 
effort for the systematic and symmetrical 
development of Christian beneficence in 
the churches.”’ He came down so squarely 
‘agin’? them, as Samantha would say, 
that the Society has issued a reply. 

Miss Mary G. Burdette, sister of Robert 
Burdette, and Corresponding Secretary of 
the Society, has wittily answered Dr. 
Morehouse with her illustrations of heads 
and hearts. Lizzi F, Lone, 








COL. ROOSEVELT AS SANTA CLAUS. 

That was a characteristic speech of Col. 
Roosevelt’s to the Oyster Bay school chil- 
dren, for whom he acted the réle of Santa 
Claus. After wishing them the compli- 
ments of the season, he went on: 

“Don’t let any one impose on you. 
Don’t be quarrelsome, but stand up for 
your rights. If you've got to fight, fight, 
and fight hard and well. To my mind a 
coward isthe only thing meaner than a 
liar. Work hard, but have a good time, 
too. If in your work you find a chance 
for a holiday, take it. Enjoy it just as 
much as you can; but don’t think that 
you can have a holiday all your lives, be- 
canse that isn’t so. Youare going to work 
hard; you must. Be brave, but be gentle 
to little girls and to all dumb animals. 
The boy who maltreats animals is not 
worth having his neck wrung.” 





WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 


LARAMIE, Wyo., Dec. 10, 1898. 
Judge Bramel, of Wyoming, in granting 
Miss Grace Raymond Hebard, of Laramie, 
her certificate a few days ago as attorney 
at law, after a warm expression of his 
pleasure in doing so, added: 


When the motion was made by Colonel 
Downey for the appointment of a commit- 
tee on your examination to be admitted 
to the practice of law in this court, I had 
some doubt as to whether or not, under 
our law, women are permitted to practise 
law in this State. There was no doubt in 
my mind that the constitution was all 
right on the proposition, but the Legisla- 
ture has never enacted a law upon which 
the constitutional privilege could be en- 
forced. In a more thorough examination 
of the statute enacted before we became a 
State, Section 120, Revised Statutes of 
Wyoming, I find that any person, being a 
citizen of the United States, who has read 
law for two years, the last of which must 
be in the office of the judge, or of a regu- 
larly practising attorney, with the proper 
certificate accompanying that fact—any 
‘‘person,’’ whoever it may be, may make 
this application. But further along in the 
same section, I find this—after the certifi- 
cate has been filed—that if the district 
court, or the judge thereof, is satisfied 
that the person making the application is 
possessed of the requisite learning, ‘and 
that he’’ (using the language of the stat- 
ute) is of good moral character, may by 
such court be permitted to practise in all 
the district courts. This statute does not 
use the term “the or she,’’ but the inter- 
pretation of that statute is, that any per- 
son making the application, possessing 
the necessary qualifications, ‘the,’’ neces- 
sarily referring to ‘‘person,’’ may be a 
female as well as a male, and that, there- 
fore, previous legislation on this question 
of the admission of women to practise 
law in this State is sufficient in character 
for the purpose; and since the adoption 
of the constitution it is doubly secured. 
So I am fully pers:aded that I do no vio- 
ence in this interpretation of that law, 





permitting women to practise that profes- 
sion in this State. 

I presume it has occurred to you, Miss 
Hebard, in your study of the law, that 
equity makes no distinction as to sex. I 
have for a long time believed that woman’s 
sphere is coérdinate with that of man; 
that there should be no taxation without 
representation; that there are and have 
been a host of women throughout these 
United States who have been debarred 
actually from representation, though they 
were taxed. But I believe that woman’s 
suffrage and woman's rights ought to be 
extended to every woman. Women ought 
to have equal privileges with men in every 
branch of study and the professions, and 
1 believe the day is not far distant when 
that will be accorded to her. Evidently, 
noble work has been done in our own 
State, and Wyoming is looked to by other 
States, and by people who think just as 
do the judges of the courts of this State, 
as a State purer in politics, purer in social 
life, than perhaps any other State in the 
nation possessed of no greater population. 
You may well congratulate yourself on 
the progress you have made, and on having 
the distinction of being the first, to my 
knowledge, of women in this State to ask 
the grand privilege of becoming a member 
of the profession of the law. I hope your 
future may be as marked in distinction, 
and in point of progress, as it has been in 
the past, and I am sure that there is not a 
member of the profession in Wyoming 
who will not extend to you a hearty wel- 
come to the arena and the forum. 


Miss Hebard’s great success in all that 
she has hitherto undertaken, as well as 
her natural keenness of mind, make her 
success certain as our first woman lawyer. 

LovuisEe H. Morey. 

University of Wyoming. 


DEBATE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 





In the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales, on Oct. 11, Mr. J. L. Fegan 
moved, ‘‘That leave be given to bring in a 
bill to extend the franchise to women.” 
A number of members took part in the 
discussion that followed. A very young 
man named O’Conor said that only a class 
of hysterical females wa .ted the suffrage. 
The Sydney Dawn says: 

The ladies’ gallery in the Assembly was 
filled with earnest, thoughtful women, 
waiting for the result of Mr. Fegan’s 
motion. One had only to view the faces 
in that gallery, and it gave Mr. O’Conor’s 
assertion the lie direct. 

Mr. J. Fitzpatrick said that Mr. O’Conor 
had insulted the womanhood of New 
South Wales. The women of the colony 
did want the franchise, and he would 
assist them to getit. Mr. Lyne, alwaysa 
friend of the women, said: 

The measure was one which should be 
introduced by the government. He was 
sorry the subject had been treated lightly 
that night by some of the young members; 
he could see they had not considered the 
question. The matter had gone beyond 
the stage of academical discussion. There 
could be no doubt of the fitness of Aus- 
tralian women to exercise the franchise. 

Mr. Reid said leave should be given to 
bring in the bill. He was thoroughly in 
favor of the proposal. 

The motion was carried by 61 to 5. The 
bill was brought in and read for the first 
time. The second reading was put down 
for Nov. 29. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, DEc, 28, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner took place, 
as announced, on Thursday, Dec. 22. The 
beautiful rooms at the Waldorf-Astoria 
were thrown open at 12 o’clock to receive 
the crowd of guests who came, represent- 
ing not only our County League, but nu- 
merous clubs and societies. Sorosis, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Press Club, the Mt. Vernon Political 
Equality League, the Professional Wo- 
man’s League, the Woman’s Health Pro- 
tective Association, the Society for 
Political Study, and many other or- 
ganizations of women sent representa- 
tives. The rooms used were the Astor 
Gallery, where we have met before, and 
the golden hall attached to it. The day 
was dark and gloomy, but the many 
lights, the flowers, and the tables set forth 
with innumerable candles under rosy 
shades, made the scene a brilliant one. 
After an hour devoted to a reception, the 
procession filed into the banquet-room. 
As we entered, Mrs, Bourgoine Larned 
played ‘The Enfranchisement March,” 
which she had written especially for the 
occasion. 

The luncheon occupied more than an 
hour, and then some of the centre tables 
were removed, and the guests were massed 
together for the speeches. After my own 
address of welcome, Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell responded to the toast, ‘‘Stand up 
and be Counted!” She spoke of the sol- 
diers who stood when the national anthem 
was played, and after many wise and witty 
sayings urged all who believed in our re- 
form to avow it undauntedly. Mrs. Mary 
Grinnell Mears, president of the Mothers’ 
Assembly of the State of New York, re- 
sponded to the toast, “The Power of 
Womanhood,” giving a most interesting 
account of the efforts and usefulness of the 
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pioneer women of the country. Mrs. Mary 
C. Trautman, president of the Woman’s 
Health Protective Association, responded 
to the toast, “Cleanliness is Next to God- 
liness,”” speaking of the great work 
which women had done in bringing about 
better conditions in this city, and paying 
an earnest tribute to the late Col. Waring, 
which was received with warm applause, 
Mrs. Esther Herrman added some words 
in his praise. Mrs, Ada M. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Chiropean Club of Brooklyn, 
was confined to her home by a severe at- 
tack of the grip, but sent a telegram of 
regret. Mrs, Talbot-Perkins, president of 
the Bedford League, responded to the 
toast, ‘‘Mothers of Famous Men,” in an 
eloquent description of the great women 
who had helped to make their sons great. 
Mrs. Fanny Humphreys Gaffney replied to 
“The Pilgrim Mothers, God bless them!” 
in a humorous manner, describing various 
adventures of the Pilgrims,—some au- 
thentic, and some imaginative. Miss Har- 
riette A. Keyser, in reply to the toast 
“The Spirit of the Pilgrim Mothers,” 
urged her hearers to promote reform, and 
aim to secure the freedom of all classes 
from unjust discrimination. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller was intro- 
duced to the guests as a visitor of honor, 
and Mrs. Washington A. Roebling was 
received with applause as the assistant of 
her husband in the completion of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Miss Alice Merritt and 
Mrs, Ella Joslyn Horn sang charmingly, 
and the officers of the League, when all 
was over, congratulated themselves on a 
most successful reunion, 

The monthly meeting of the executive 
committee, of the Civic and Political 
Equality Union was held at the residence 
of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 59 West 56 
Street, on Wednesday, Dec. 21. Miss 
Keyser was called to the chair. Miss 
Irene C. Davison was elected secretary 
pro tem, and read the roll-call. The bad 
weather and prevalent grip prevented a 
large attendance, Brooklyn being repre- 
sented only by the Single Tax Club. 
Delegates from the New York clubs re- 
ported progress, and Miss Keyser, from 
the Industrial Committee, announced 
that she was arranging to call a meeting 
of all the clubs of the city early in Janu- 
ary, to arouse women to the evils of the 
sweating system. 

I cannot close my letter without re- 
porting a curious transaction of the past 
week. Mrs. Mary T. Carpenter, of Sears- 
dale, in this State, recently purchased the 
whole village of Glen Eyre, which is on 
the Honesdale branch of the Erie Rail- 
road, The circumstances were peculiar, 
The ground on which the village was 
built was once owned by John Deeming 
and his wife, who mortgaged it for $6,000. 
Being unable to pay the interest, the place 
was sold on foreclosure. The announce- 
ment brought a large number of people 
from all about the country-side, and the 
bidding was spirited, the whole place, 
consisting of several houses, barns, etc., 
as well as post-office, railroad station, and 
stores, being finally sold for $7,600 to 
Mrs. Carpenter. In commenting on this 
event, the item closed with these words: 
‘*By this action Mrs, Carpenter becomes 
the owner of a village, although she is 
not a voter and so has no voice in its con- 
trol.’’ 

One would think that the glaring in- 
justice of such a state of affairs as this 
would strike every one who knows the 
facts. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





‘In the eighteenth century the civilized 
world was engaged in stealing Africans 
from Africa, while in the uineteenth it 
has been stealing Africa from the Afri- 
cans.”’ 

The Boston Mailing Company, 93 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, sends its patrons an 
acceptable New Year’s gift in the shape 
of a neat and convenient calendar, with a 
memorandum blank against each day, 
and the whole enclosed in a comely dark- 
red cover. 

No American agency of public informa- 
tion and intellectual guidance has done 
higher service in this momentous period 
of national transition and opening of a 
new world epoch than the Atlantic 











— ——__—_] 
Monthly. It is doing for America some 
part of the work the serious political 
reviews always have done for Britain, and 
which it is the often baffled aim of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes to do for France. 

“A Cuban Industrial Relief Fund,” as 
detailed in another column, is now being 
organized in New England, by the Rev. 
Herbert M. Allen. He is desirous of 
being put into communication with any 
who are willing to offer their services for 
promoting the interests of this work 
throughout the homes and communities 
of New England. He should be addressed 
at the Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
just held its annual meeting in Kansas 
City. The following resolution, prepared 
by Delegate O'Sullivan, was adopted 
unanimously: 


“In view of the awful condition uuder 
which woman is compelled to toil, the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, strongly urges the 
more general formation of trades unions of 
wage working women, to the end that the 
may scientifically and permanently abolis 
the terrible evils accompanying their weak- 
ened, because unorganized, state; and we 
emphatically reiterate the trade union de- 
mand that women receive equal compensa- 
tion for labor performed.”’ 

This is much more sensible than the 
proposed resolution calling upon the gov- 
ernment to dismiss all the women in its 


employ. 
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MONDAY, JAN. 2,—ONE WEEK. 
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Northern Lights 
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Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
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Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 
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A YEAR OF TIME. 





Rich gift of God! A year of time! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day! 

What hues wherein our northern clime 
Makes autumn’s drooping woodlands gay, 
What air outblown from ferny dells, 

And clover-bloom and sweetbrier smells, 

What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits 

and tlowers, 

Green woods and moonlit snows have in its 

round been ours! — Whittier. 





BEHIND AND BEFURE 





We are standing on the thresholkl, we are 
in the open door, 

We are treading on a border land we have 
never trod before: 

Another year is opening, and another year 
is goue, 

We have passed the darkness of the night, 
we are in the early morn; 

We have left the fields behind us o’er which 
we scattered seed ; 

We pass into the future, which none of us 
can read. 

The corn among the weeds, the stones, the 
surface mould, 

May yield a partial harvest; we hope for 
sixty fold. 

Then hasten to fresh labor, to reap and 
thresh and sow: 

Then bid the New Year welcome and let the 
old year go. 

Then gather all your vigor; press forward in 
the tight; 

And iet this be your motto—“ For God and for 
the Right!” 





-_—-— 


TWO ANGELS 


BY SUSAN MARR SPAULDING. 


Angel of the parting year, 
Winging back to heaven thy flight, 
Sad the burden thou must bear, 
From the darkness into light; 
Burden of my wasted days, 
Fragments of my broken hours, 
Budding promises that grew 
Never into fruit or tlowers ; 





Happiness [ might have won, 
Worthy deeds [ might have wrought, 
Wrongs [ hate, but did not shun, 
Good I crave, but never sought; 
All my proud and lofty aims, 
Withered now to vain regret— 
Feeble, foolish, as the will 
To no noble purpose set. 


Take them all, my griefs, my joys, 
Lay them at the Father's feet ; 
He will search if yet there be 
’Mid the chaff some grain of wheat. 
He will fan my faint resolves 
To a purer flame und clear, 
Bear to heaven my heart's desire 
Angel of the parting year! 


Angel of the coming year, 
Though thy face is veiled, I see, 
By the glory round thee shed, 
Thou hast some good gift for me. 
Is it gold, or power, or fame? 
Perfect peace from toil or care ?: 
Or some sweeter, greater bliss 
I had never hoped to share? 


Nay, I know ’tis none of these; 
Still I walk my narrow ways; 
Still does lowly labor fill 
All the measure of my days; 
This the treasure thou hast brought, 
Prized in every age and clime, 
Life no greater boon can crave— 
God's most precious gift of Time. 


Time to shape my common cares 
Into duties high and sweet; 
Time to learn that patience smooths 
All rough ways for tired feet; 
Time to scatter here and there, 
By the wayside, love’s small seed, 
Knowing lowliest hands may oft 
Minister to highest need. 


So may each day be a cup 

With life’s sweetest flavors fraught ; 
Every hour a shining pearl 

Strung on golden threads of thought ; 
Every moment a bright flower 

Shedding perfume far and near. 
Lend thy grace to make it so, 

Angel of the coming year! 

—Congregationalist. 





“ONE OF BOB’S HELP.” 


BY MAE NEWTON. 


Whep Frances Fulton made up her mind 
she usually gained her point, and, having 
made up her mind to learn the true char- 
acter of Edward Green, she at once pro- 
ceeded to take the necessary steps in that 
direction 

Ever since they had become engaged, 
Frances acknowledged to herself that 
sometimes she doubted the sincerity of 
the love he professed, and, although her 
father and her friends urged and approved 
the betrothal, yet, in the silence of her 
room, where her mother's portrait looked 
down upon her, she doubted the sincerity 
of her confidence in him. 

On several occasions, lately, she had as- 
sisted the girls who worked for the enter- 
prising firm of Fulton & Fulton—her fa- 
ther and uncle—and she had detected fur- 
tive looks between them ae they glanced 
narrowly at the one pure diamond gleam- 
ing on her small white hand. 

The next Monday morning a new girl 
was installed at the handkerchief counter 
in the large store owned by Fulton & 
Fulton. 


counter that the new girl’s name was Cora 
Brown, and that she was awfully nice to 
| talk with; so, with such good authority, 
| Cora was the recipient of many stray bits 
of gossip. 

Little Lottie Nelson was gone; her sick 
brother had caused her to come late, and 
the superintendent had discharged her; 
and there was—“But hush! there he 
comes now’’—and as Edward Green saun- 
tered down the aisle his eyes fell upon 
Cora, whom he had not hired. 

“One of Bob’s help,” he sneered, just 
loud enough to be heard. 

**Speak up, and act a little more lively,” 
he commanded, “you're not paid to 
dawdle.”’ 

By Thursday Mr. Green's evident dis- 
pleasure grew into positive hate for the 
qniet, lady-like girl, and on Friday night 
his anger knew no bounds as he caught 
her in the act of slipping a coughdrop into 
her mouth. 

‘Funny, isn’t it,” remarked Mary Black, 
“he never sees Nellie Marks chewing 
gum?” 

Being an inexperienced girl, Cora tried 
very hard to average well, but as her ach- 
ing head and trembling hands confused 
the change on Saturday evening to such 
an extent that one of the customers at her 
counter, who had received a dime too 
many, was in the act of passing it to the 
other, who was just a dime short, Mr. 
Green marched down with fire in his eye. 

‘Please step to the oflice,” he said with 
a disagreeable grin. 

“We may as well say ‘Good-by’ now,” 
sadly said Mary Black. ‘I am sorry.” 


Frances Fulton tapped the floor of her 
room impatiently with her dainty foot. 
Rising suddenly, she threw her head back- 
ward with a determined air, and descended 
to the parlor, where her lover awaited 
her. 

Edward heard her footsteps and stepped 
forward to greet her; but horrors! His 
arms dropped nerveless; his eyes gazed at 
the figure in black until Frances broke the 
silence. 

‘*Yes, Edward Green, I am here. The 
last time we met, you discharged me; yes, 
discharged me from my father’s store. 
Poor Cora Brown and rich Frances Fulton 
were very far apart in your estimation; 
but they were one in mine. Hush; nota 
word! Now I know you. Cruel, false 
coward! You would hound those poor 
girls—torment them—discharge them— 
as you did me, and youare called a man!” 
‘But, Frances,” he faltered, “they are 
so different, so far below, so removed 
from you.” 

“No, she cried, ‘‘we are all God’s chil- 
dren, and whether it is fascinating Nel- 
lie,” here he winced, “or careworn Lottie, 
they are all at the mercy of such a brute 
as you; but they will not be, soon.” 
‘Frances, I beg——”’ 

“Now step to the office,” she com- 
manded, “and take your pay.” 

Thrusting a box into his hand and 
snatching the black wig from her curly 
flaxen hair, she courtesied low and swept 
past him up the stairs and out of his life. 


The wedding cards are out for the mar- 
riage of Mr. Robert Fulton, Jr., and Miss 
Frances, adopted daughter of John Ful- 
ton. Nearly all the help have personally 
received one; but as I glanced at Miss 
Black’s, I saw a penciled line underneath, 
and glancing more closely, I read the 
words, ‘One of Bob’s help.’”’—Boston 
Post. 





MORALS OF RETURNED SOLDIERS. 


In 1865, at the end of the Civil War, the 
following note was addressed by the Adju- 
tant-General of Massachusetts to the se- 
lectmen of every town in the State. 
Twenty-six answers are given with the 
note. These answers are taken in the or- 
der in which they were printed in the Ad- 
jutant-General’s report; not selected, and 
not even an unimportant word or phrase 
omitted. All may easily be read by refer- 
ring to the Report. 
NOTE. 
To the Selectmen of 
GENTLEMEN, 

As a matter of public interest, I am en- 
deavoring to ascertain what proportion, if 
any, of the returned soldiers belonging 
to your town have been guilty of any 
crime since their return home; or whether 
their habits have been better, or worse, 
than they were before they entered the 
army. Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM SCHOULER. 
ANSWERS. 

1. ApaAms —From all I can learn, I am 
convinced that the soldiers that went 
from this town and have returned are bet- 
ter men every way for having been in the 
war, and none have been guilty of crime 
to my knowledge. Many purchased home- 
steads with their bounty money, and are 
now enjoying the fruits of the patriotic 
devotion to their country. 

Joun F. ARNOLD, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 


3. Acton.—As to crime, there is not a 
single case in town chargeable to our re- 
turned soldiers. On the other hand, what 
have returned have sought avocation to 








Miss Black told the girls at the lace 


support themselves and families and the 
government that they fought for four 





years with a determination to conquer or 
die. Finally, we believe our soldiers have 
had a good school by going to war; they 
have seen the discomforts of disobedience 
and rebellion, and know that obedience to 
law is happiness to all good citizens, and 
a terror to evil-doers. 
James E. BILLInGs, 
One of the Selectmen. 


2. ABINGTON.—I would state there has 
been but one of the returned soldiers that 
has committed any crime, to my knowl- 
edge, since their return. I think their 
habits are as good as they were before en- 
tering the army. Marcus REED, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 

4. AcUSHNET.—Respecting the returned 
soldiers of this town, I have to state that, 
without an exception, they have conduct- 
ed themselves as good citizens; they have 
all returned to their former occupation of 
labor. Cyrus E. CLARK, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


5. AGAwam.—To our knowledge, no re- 
turned soldiers from our town have been 
guilty of any crime since they returned, 
and, in our opinion, they are more indus- 
trious than before the war. 

Euan D. ALLEN, J. G. FREELAND, 

Selectmen. 


6. AmEesBuRY.—I would state that I 
know of no returned soldier who has been 
guilty of any crime, in this place, since 
their return home, but have proven them- 
selves good citizens. 

W. F. M. Huntineron, 
Chairman of Selectmen, 


7. AMHERST.—We have furnished 340 
men for the army; 265 of them were our 
town’s boys; 60 of them have died in hos- 
pital, or have been killed upon the field. 
I have heard of but one, of the whole who 
returned, committing crime since their 
return. He was a nine months’ man, and 
of foreign birth. I think there would be 
no risk in my saying that most of our men 
have been more industrious since their 
return than before, and would say, as re- 
spects our younger portion of soldiers, 
there is a great reform. The crime com- 
mitted was petty larceny. 

Ezra INGRAM, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 


8. ASHBURNHAM.—I have come to the 
conclusion that most of our men who have 
returned from the war are better and 
steadier than they were before enlisting, 
and attend to their daily duties better, 
and are, as a class, wealthier than they 
were before. Not one of them has been 
convicted of any crime, and a large pro- 
portion are much wealthier than ever be- 
fore. CHARLEs F. Rock woop, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


9. ASHFIELD.— No returned soldier 
from this town has been guilty of any 
crime, or any breach of the peace what- 
ever, aud we cannot say, as a whole, their 
habits have been any worse, and, in a few 
cases, we think they have been made bet- 
ter. ALVAN HULL, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


10. AsHBy.—I know not of any who 
have been guilty of any crime since their 
return home. I think that their behavior, 
on an average, is better, or at least as good, 
as before they went into the army. 

F. W. Wrieut, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 


1l. ASHLAND.—We have but one among 
our returned soldiers, that I am aware of, 
that has become convicted of crime; that 
was a case of selling liquor. We have ever 
had a feeling of pride that so many of our 
best young men have enlisted, actuated 
by pure patriotism. We have watched 
them; some have fallen in battle, others 
have wasted away in rebel prisons, but 
most of them have returned to us, their 
homes and firesides, and we can but think 
that the wholesome restraint and disci- 
pline of the camp and the field, together 
with the many associations connected 
with army life, has had a beneficial result, 
and that to-day, as a body, they are better 
men than when they enlisted in the ser- 
vice of their country. J. N. Pike, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


12. ALFoRD.—I would say that none of 
our returned soldiers have committed any 
crime, so far as I know, since their return 
home, and I know of no marked change 
in their habits, either for better or worse. 

Horace §S. Fircu, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 


13. ANDOVER.—I am very glad to have 
the opportunity, officially, to declare that 
the men, as a body, are better citizens 
than they were before enlisting into the 
service. Some three hundred or more of 
our citizens have returned, and I could 
hardly point out a single crime since their 
return. WILLIAM S. JENKINS, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


14. AtHoL.—I do not know of a re- 
turned soldier, belonging to this town, 
that has been guilty of any crime since 
his return home. I do not think their 
habits are any worse than they were be- 
fore they entered the army. They have 
generally returned to their former habits 
of industry. Many were in their minority 
at the time of their enlistment, and were 
not engaged in any particular business; 
have, since their return, engaged in some 
honorable employment, and are industri- 
ous and peaceful citizens. 

CaLvin KELTON, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 


15, ATTLEBOROUGH.—We have _ given 
the matter careful consideration, and 
come to the conclusion that our returned 
soldiers, as a body, come home in as 
good, or better moral condition than when 
they entered the service. In fact, many 
of them returned with more enlightened 
and enlarged views of patriotism and hu- 
manity. I cannot now call to mind a sin- 
gle instance of an Attleborough soldier 
being guilty of any crime against the laws 
of the land, nor do I think that any of 
them have contracted habits of intemper- 
ance, who were not previously addicted to 
that vice. Most of our soldiers were me- 





chanics—“eight hundred jewellers in At- 
tleborough”—and they have returned to 
their several kinds of employment with 
commendable zeal and industry. 
WILLARD BLACKINTON, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 
16. BAkRE.—So far as we can learn, but 
three of those who have been in the army 
from this town have since been before 
any court, charged with crime; two of 
these were charged with disturbing the 
peace, while under the influence of liquor, 
and the other was not prosecuted to a 
conviction for the offence alleged against 
him. A fourth person, who was in the 
navy, has been charged with disturbing 
the peace while intoxicated. We know of 
no one whose habits have been any worse 
since than before entering the United 
States service. None dependent upon 
public or private charity for support. 
A. H. HoLuanp, 
For Selectmen. 


17. BARNSTABLE.—All that have re- 
turned home, with two exce;tions (and 
they were bad before), are good citizens, 
and laboring in their different avocations, 
are sober and industrious, supporting 
their families. My opinion is, that our 
returned soldiers are as good citizens, in 
any view of the case, as before going to 
the war, and as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, the same may be said of other 
towns in the State. C, C. BEARSE, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


18, BEDFORD.—No one of our returned 
soldiers, to my knowledge, have been 
guilty of any crime since their return 
home. Individual cases exist among us 
(I think), where there has been a change 
for the better in their habits. We risk 
nothing in saying that those who have re- 
turned to their homes in this town are as 
good men, if not better, than when they 
volunteered, WILLIAM A. STEARNS, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


19. BELCHERTOWN.—None ofourreturned 
soldiers have been guilty of any crime, to 
our knowledge. Those who sustained a 
good character and whose habits were un- 
exceptionable before, are so now, and those 
whose habits were bad, are certainly no 
worse, and some, we think, have im- 
proved. G. LONGLEY, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


20. BELMonT.—The returned soldiers of 
our town are all engaged at work, and, to 
the best of my knowledge, are all good 
men, and guilty of no crime. Most of 
them have resumed their previous occu- 
pation; some have been deservedly pro- 
moted. Francis E, YATEs, 

Clerk Board of Selectmen. 


21. BERLIN.—None of our returned sol- 
diers have been guilty of any acts of crim- 
inality, but, on the contrary, have invari- 
ably returned to their peaceful avocations, 
exhibiting, in no inferior degree, qualities 
of industry, morality, and good citizenship. 
I am of the opinion that the discipline 
they have received in the service of their 
country has been beneficial rather than 
otherwise, and in many cases a marked 
improvement has evidently been made. 

WILLIAM BASSETT, 
Chairman of Selectmen. 

22. BERNARDSTON. — Having carefully 
thought the matter over, we are decidedly 
of the opinion that, as a whole, they are a 
better class of citizens than when they en- 
listed. Some are no better than they were, 
squandering their money and drinking as 
before, though guilty of no crime. Others, 
and the majority, have saved their money, 
are industrious, and seem to us better 
than before they enlisted in the service of 
their country. We know of no one of 
them having been arrested or guilty of 
crime. Joun E. HALE, } Select 

H. B. Brirren, § electmen. 


23. BERKELEY.—To your first interrog- 
atory, I answer, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief: Not any. 2. [1 think, 
“better rather than worse.’’ Some of our 
volunteers have been much improved by 
the discipline incident to a military expe- 
rience. The patriotism of our returned 
volunteers, I think, naturally, as a conse- 
quence, and as a matter of fact, is of a 
more lofty, positive, and reliable charac- 
ter than when they entered the service of 
their country, and [ know not of a single 
case where any vicious habits were formed 
therein. Their physical health, in several 
cases, has been impaired, while their men- 
tal or moral condition, | believe, in no 
case has in any degree deteriorated. 

WALTER D. NICHOLS, 
One of the Selectmen. 


24, BELLINGHAM.—Not only have they 
not been guilty of erime, but they have 
thrown off the Soldier and put on the Cit- 
izen, and gone to work with a hearty good- 
will, which is much more than we had 
reason to expect, as quite a number of our 
boys followed General Sherman through 
Georgia, in the Massachusetts Second 
Regiment; and from what we heard of 
them, through newspapers and other 
ways, we have been very happily disap- 
pointed in their continued goed conduct. 

DANIEL J. PICKERING, } Select 
ALANSON BATEs, j Sonemnen, 


25. BURLINGTON.—There has been no 
crime committed in our town by any re- 
turned soldiers, and they have all returned 
to their former occupations as good a 
class of men as when they entered the 
service. WILLIAM WINN, 

Selectman. 

26. BEVERLY.—I have never known or 
heard of any one being guilty of crime 
since their return home. They were rather 
wild or lively for a few weeks, at first, and 
after that they returned to their former 
avocations, and, to-day, I do not know of 
a single instance of any man but what be- 
haves as well, and, in a few instances, bet- 
ter than he did before entering the army. 
We are very much gratified to find the 
transition was so easy from military to 
civil life, contrary to the predictions of 
many. JOSEPH WILSON, 

Chairman of Selectmen. 


I do not wish to be understood as say- 





ing that I think war not hurtful to the 
character of young men. What I do think 
is that there has been some exaggeration 
of its bad effects. While there are bad 
influences in camp, it seems improbable 
that young men who at home lived up- 
right lives should suddenly become dete- 
riorated and depraved in only a few weeks 
jn camp life. Immorality is easily con- 
cealed in private life, and those who are 
immoral in the army were probably not 
upright before. c. 
> 3. oe —__ 


MILITARISM DEFENDED. 


SEATTLE, WAsu., Dec. 13, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your issue of Nov. 5 contains an arti- 
cle entitled “The Price of a Standing 
Army,” signed “An American Woman,” 
which makes such strange assertions in 
regard to Germany that I am surprised 
you accepted them withoutcomment. A 
journal advocating equal rights for all, 
complaining of prejudice and narrowness 
in opponents of woman suffrage, ought to 
be twice as careful to avoid errors so 
harshly criticised in others. I hope you 
will be quite as willing to hear the other 
side, and give to the opinion of a loyal 
German-American woman the same wide 
publicity that you saw fit to accord to the 
unwarranted attack on the German nation 
by an American woman. 

1. It seems strange that such a ‘‘de- 
graded” nation should at any time be able 
to produce such ‘noble literature” as to 
give to descendants of other nations, and 
even toa ‘Puritan,’ a ‘very exalted idea 
of the character of the German people.” 
My experience has taught me that litera- 
ture in general, and especially that of the 
day, will always be in conformity with 
the character of a people. 

2. To a nativeof Germany it seems hard 
to believe that a “grandmother,” a ‘‘gen- 
eral’s wife,’ and a ‘“‘lady with a spotless 
reputation,” should “point out’’ or even 
mention a ‘mistress’ to a ‘*Miss,.’’—and 
on her first walk with the young lady, too, 
—since any German girl, no matter of 
what age, would receive the ‘‘greatest 
shock of her life,’’ if such matters were 
mentioned in her presence, and no respect- 
able mother or grandmother would con- 
sider it proper to speak about any matri- 
monial matters of a delicate character in 
the presence of a single lady, much less 
astranger. If there should be any excep- 
tions, they could neither have reference 
to a lady with a “spotless reputation” 
nor a “general’s wife,”’ since even the sub- 
ordinate officers have to be extremely 
careful with whom they associate and 
what places they visit; their uniform 
alone commands respect, and no such 
thing as a ‘mistress’ known by their 
superiors would be tolerated. 

3. The virtuous Puritan does not seem 
to know that a “Captain” in the German 
army has a right to marry the poorest girl, 
if she is respectable, because his salary is 
large enough to provide for both. The 
officers subordinate to the captain are in 
no worse position than the majority of 
German men with a superior education, 
who have to wait for advanced manhood 
before they can provide for a wife and 
family as liberally as they consider it their 
duty to do, in order to save their wives 
from household drudgery or a necessity 
for their assistance in earning a livelihood. 
Besides, no conscientious man, much less 
an officer of the army, would think of 
getting married and raising a family with- 
out being able to provide a thorough edu- 
cation for his children, without which no 
progress in social life is possible in Ger- 
many. 

4. In reference to the common soldiers, 
Miss Puritan seems to ignore the fact that 
they are one and all sons of the nation, 
since every healthy man above twenty- 
one years of age is obliged to serve his 
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| 
country for a term of from one to three | tive lectures to women on physiology, was 


years at least; and, according to our 


repudiated by her own family as if she 


knowledge, every one of them is improved | had become a profligate, and yet she was 
by the etrict discipline and the sensible | one of the most modest, as well as most 


methods prevailing in thearmy. To state | cultured, women of her time. 


that they all, and with them the German 
women, in fact the whole nation, are suf- 
fering from such degradation as the cul- 
tured correspondent describes, is an insult 


‘ not to Germany, for that country is far 


above such low and unwarranted attacks; 
not even to the German-American citi- 
zens, for whom the attack is really meant; 
for they can prove by their lives whether 
they are degraded or not;—nay, it is an 
insult to every native American to con 


sider him low and ignorant enough to | 


believe for a moment that such a state of 
affairs as the above article infers would 
be tolerated in any civilized country, and 
that such a country should, for all that, 
still be allowed to occupy the honored 
position that has been accorded to Ger- 
many by the nations of the world for 
many years. For an illustration of the 
virtue of men and women in America, we 
would suggest that the writer of that 
article study the daily papers of this 
country, whose communications often 
give a serious shock to the newcomer, 
man or woman born and educated in 
Germany. We will not suggest, however, 
that she should also visit a court-room 
during a sensational divorce-suit and the 
like, for in Germany no visitors would be 
allowed on such occasions, and we do not 
consider it a proper place for ladies to 
visit, although we cannot help taking 
notice of such proceedings in the course 
of our profession. Yet, to infer that there- 
fore the American nation as a whole is 
corrupt and degraded, and no virtue to be 
found here, would constitute in our eyes 
a most serious crime, depriving us of self- 
respect and the right to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the country, not to speak of the 
right to become its citizens. 

No, we believe in virtue, in America as 
well as in Germany and everywhere else, 
and he who will deny the merits of virtue 
shows that he has lost it, and envies those 
who still enjoy its possession. 

ANNA L, WEINHAGEN. 
Publisher Washington Staatszeitung. 





THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN. 
HON. JOHN HOOKER. 

1 was born in 1816. I have had an op- 
portunity, therefore, to observe the con- 
dition of women as members of society 
when the laws of society determined their 
sphere and compressed them within it. 

In my boyhood women bowed to these 
laws as if they were laws of nature, and 
hardly dreamed of calling them in ques- 
tion. Such a thing as a woman doctor 
was unknown, and it was a common joke, 
when they first began to be thought of, 
‘“‘How would you like to have your wife 
called up at midnight to go and see an- 
other woman’s husband?” It was almost 
universally regarded as a gross indelicacy 
for a woman to let her innocent mind 
touch the subject of physiology or anat- 
omy. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, in the 
story of her early experiences, tells us 
what almost insuperable obstacles she 
found in her way. Mrs. Paulina Wright 
Davis, when she began her most instruc- 
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How is it 
now about women physicians? We all 
know and esteem and trust them. The 
country is full of them, and no physicians 
are better educated, or more successful in 
their practice, or more respected by the 
public. 

Take the matter of women speaking in 
public. In my boyhood it was a thing 
unheard of, and the suggestion would 
have shocked almost every woman. The 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
was formed by abolitionists, our highest 
type of reformers, who left and repudiated 
the old American Anti-Slavery Society 
mainly because the latter allowed women 
and especially Abby Kelley, one of the 
most effective of speakers, to make public 
addresses. One of the boldest stands 
taken, a few years after this, was by Anna 
Dickinson, who, to the general wonder 
and to the apprebension of our best peo- 
ple, began to speak against slavery at the 
meetings of the Republican party. I went 
with my wife to hear her, not merely with 
much curiosity, but with great anxiety as 
to her success. Not long after this a 
young lady of one of our first families, 
who had been very intimate with Miss 
Dickinson, asked her to be one of her 
bridesmaids at her approaching wedaing. 
She also requested another very intimate 
friend to actas bridesmaid, informing her 
that Miss Dickinson was also to act. But 
her mother wrote the mother of the 
young lady that she could not consent to 
her daughter acting as bridesmaid with 
Miss Dickinson, because of the latter’s 
speaking in public, which she thought 
utterly unfit for a modest woman to do. 
Yet now we have a great number of wom- 
en speakers and lecturers to whom our 
pulpits are open, who are iatroduced by 
accomplished presiding officers, and are 
listened to by crowds of our most culti- 
vated people. 

In the early part of the century the 
industrial field of women covered only 
half a dozen overcrowded employments. 
Now nearly or quite a hundred are not 
only open to them, but occupied by them. 
Indeed, all the industries are open to 
them. There are no ‘“‘jail limits” known 
as ‘‘woman’s sphere.” They may do any. 
thing that they feel able and desire to do. 
Comparing their condition now with 
what it was in the early part of the 
century, their advance has been enor- 
mous. They live in another world from 
what they then lived in. 

Now all these facts are familiar and 
have become commonplace. We have got 
too far along to take much notice of them. 
But what I desire to impress on the 
readers of your paper is this—that wo- 
man has advanced so far that one more 
and final step into full enfranchisement 
will be but a short step as compared with 
the many steps that have brought her to 
the point where she is. If all that she 
has gained has not broken up our social 
foundations, and has not dewomanized 
her, there need be no fear that the short, 
final step will do it. Woman will take 
that step, and with her larger intelligence 
and greater interest in public affairs, will 
bé found the same wifely companion, the 
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same devoted mother, and the same un- 
selfish worker for the public good. 
Hartford, Conn., Dec. 21, 1898. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


HYMN AND HAM SANDWICH POLITICS. 


SUGGESTIVE FACTS FROM FAIRFAX, 8. C. 


Farrrax, S. C., Dec. 24, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The other day an article appeared in the 
Abbeville Medium, so rich in humor and 
common sense that I append the whole of 
it for the pleasure of your readers. 

The editors of the Abbeville Medium are 
Gen. Robert R. Hemphill and his daugh- 
ter Mary, both of whom are staunch dev- 
otees of equal rights for women, and 
lose no opportunity of saying a word in 
behalf of the same. 

Under the head of “Hymn and Ham 
Sandwich Politics’’ appears the following: 


The women of Macon, Ga., have been 
taking a high hand in politics recently. 
They had a prohibition campaign, and the 
women tried the “influencing” act, and, 
as they might have known, it failed. For 
years the men have been arguing that 
women did not need the baliot, for they 
could “influence” the men to vote as they 
desired. Some women have been taken 
iu, and when the subject of ‘woman suf- 
frage’’ is broached they tell with a great 
deal of self-satisfaction that they do not 
believe in voting, but they “influence” 
their husbands, brothers, and the balance 
of humanity to vote as they wish. Such 
women as these started out in politics at 
Macon last week, for when the polls 
opened they were on hand with sand- 
wiches and hot coffee for prohibition votes, 
The right of suffrage is the highest priv- 
ilege of an American man, and the idea of 
pulling a strong. minded man into line 
with a ham sandwich and a cup of soggy 
coffee is perfectly absurd to a woman who 
knows what a ballot is, and how a man 
appreciates his power. 

The newspapers of Georgia have printed 
very thrilling stories of the ‘‘stand” the 
women took, and how brave they were to 
face the mob; how some “sweet-faced”’ 
woman would ask a man to vote the pro- 
hibition ticket, and he would stand blush- 
ing while the woman would pin a white 
ribbon bow on his coat. The man of such 
incidents was always a big fellow, and the 
woman was always small and had a plead- 
ing voice. The preachers were right in 
the swim, and were chaperoning the “fair 
young devotees” in their parades and pro- 
cessions. 

Some were in dead earnest, and went so 
far as to yank a church-organ into the 
middle of the big road and begin the sing- 
ing of hymns. The Constitution says: 
‘They looked like frightened fawns, and 
sang from sheer nervousness.’’ We do 
not doubt it. A woman who would think 
she could persuade a man to change his 
vote is very likely to be a nervous woman. 
Some of the women tried the old-time plan 
of scaring the boys into doing right by 
telling them that “God has His eye on 
you; won’t you vote for God?” Some 
asked a prohibition vote “for my sake.” 

The women were on hand until the 
votes were counted, and then went home 
with their eyes “suffused with tears,” for 
the whiskey men had a majority of 1,398. 
The Constitution says: ‘‘From first to last, 
at the different polling- places, there must 
have been about three hundred ladies at 
work. Aside from the oddity of the 
variety of their presence, it is doubtful if 
they changed a single vote.”’ 

This is the whole question in a nut- 
shell, and the women of Macon and else- 
where should learn a lesson. They can do 
nothing without the ballot. How much 
more sensible and how much more order- 
ly it would have been could these women 
have gone to the polls, voted as they 
thought best, and come away! Their vote 
would have counted for something, while 
the hymn-and-ham-sandwich dodge must 
have been the laughing-stock of the sen- 
sible people of the city. 

In the Barnwell People appears a sketch 
from a North Carolina paper, giving the 
story of a woman soldier, who fought gal- 
lantly alongside her husband under Gen- 
eral Zebulon B. Vance in the Civil War. 
She was just married, and living with her 
husband in one of the mountain caves of 
North Carolina, when he, on a trip to a 
neighboring town, enlisted in the volun- 
teer army. 

“What's to become of me?’’ asked the 
wife. 

“Stay here, and do the best yon can,” 
replied the husband. 

‘But I won’t stay here by myself,” she 
returned. “If you go to the war, I'll go, 
too.”’ 

Then a plan was made between them 
that she should cut her hair short, put on 
a suit of her husband’s clothes, and go 
with him to the recruiting station, enlist- 
ing under an assumed name. They car- 
ried out their scheme, and the woman was 
known as “‘Joe.’”’ She served a year, being 
in no respect different from other soldiers, 
but noted as a remarkably good cook. On 
the reorganization of the army, the hus- 
band was found physically unfit for ser- 
vice and discharged. 

“Joe” went to Colonel Vance, and said: 
‘Colonel, I want to go home,”’ 

“Well, Joe,” replied Vance, ‘‘I suppose 
a good many of us do, but just now we 
are needed somewhere else.”’ 

“But, Colonel, I am not a man.” 

“Well, you soon will be,’ rejoined 
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Vance, thinking she meant she was not of 
age. 

“No, sir, I won’t—I’m a woman!” 

‘“‘The d—1 you are!’ Vance exclaimed, 
astonished. Then he called the surgeon. 
‘Doctor, here’s a case for you,” he said. 

So “Joe’’ was honorably discharged. 

From this it will be seen that North 
Carolina women can fight. 

The JouRNAL readers will recollect that 
Mrs. Viola Neblett, vice-president of the 
South Carolina Equal Rights Association, 
after remembering in her will the National 
American W. S. A., made a bequest of 
$18,000 to establish a free library in the 
town of Greenville, S. C., where she had 
long been an honored citizen, well known 
for her public spirit and noble disposition. 
Her will was contested by her aunt, Mrs. 
Sue Turnipseed, who strenuously opposed 
Mrs. Neblett in all her work for woman 
suffrage during her lifetime. George 
Johnstone, of Newberry, the attorney of 
Mrs. Turnipseed, was very bitter and per- 
sonal in his denunciation of the defend- 
ants during the trial. A number of fine 
points of law are involved in the decision, 
which I will give your readers later. 

Last week I was invited to speak at a 
Sunday School Convention in the town of 
Brunson, distant six miles from Fairfax. 
The day proved cloudy and sleety, and the 
ground in the morning had patches of 
snow. But I could not forego the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the people, so I 
wrapped up well and drove to Brunson in 
my buggy. My theme was “The World 
of To-day,” and in its handling I inter- 
wove much strong woman suffrage senti- 
ment. Vireinia D. Youna. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








TOLD HIS FRIEND. 


“TI suffered a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, and decided to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. After taking it a short time I was 
entirely cured. A friend of mine was 
taken with the same disease and I recom- 
mended Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it cured 
him.” Wiii1aAmM H. Lester, 65 Leonard 
Street, Fall River, Mass. 


Hoop’s PI.us cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 
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Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERA} 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. jons, seven-and-a-half months. 
Fe Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clini instruction and Quizze. CLana Mar 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
‘ a teaching force, including special- 
sts. 


Advanced and thorough methods of iastructien. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
a, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Bostea. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 
A 


FitcHBurG RAILROAD zoamat 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Amecg, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 71.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00. 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10. 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer ey 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at 5 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
geaperent Loagweed. Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 








JoHuHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 
BROOKLYN MEETING. 
BRrookLyN, Dec. 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In spite of unpleasant weather, many 
members of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion attended the third regular meeting of 
the year. In the absence of the president, 
Mrs. Martha W. Hooper, Mrs. Julia O. 
Perry, our second vice president, took the 
chair. 

The subject of the day was suffrage, 
and the “Results of Political Equality” 
in the four States of our Union and also 
in New Zealand were favorably shown by 
five of our members. 

Mrs. Katherine A. Anderson gave a 
pleasant talk about New Zealand, making 
her subject more interesting by first show- 
ing upon maps the situation and geologi- 
cal structure of the island, with its thirty 
voleanos. Itis a very prosperous coun- 
try. The soil is rich, the inhabitants well 
educated, and there is little political cor- 
ruption. The suffrage qualifications are 
alike for both men and women, and we 
may say that it is the most advanced 
country in the world. 

Miss A. E. Cameron spoke upon the 
“Results of Political Equality in Wyv- 
ming.’ The idea that women will not 
make use of the franchise is shown in this 
State to be a wrong impression, for the 
women come to the polls as strongly as 
+he men, and they are more independent 
as to party. Certainly the men cannot 
seriously object to woman suffrage, for 
the House of Representatives passed a 
unanimous vote upon the success of the 
franchise for women. 

The success of universal suffrage in 
Utah was well treated by Mrs. Mary E. 
Jacobs. From 1870 to 1887 this Territory 
had equal suffrage, but in 1887 the fran- 
chise for women was revoked, and was 
not again proclaimed until 1896, when 
Utah became a State. There was great 
rejoicing amung all except the liquor 
dealers, who strungly objected to the 
woman's vote. 

Mrs. M. W. Chapman gave a few items 
in regard to Colorado. There are those 
who claim that equal suffrage has not 
added to the temperance army, but three 
years ago only three towns prohibited the 
sale of liquor, and now there are twenty- 
seven towns in which no license can be ob- 
tained. There are women in the House of 
Representatives, but not in the Senate; and 
it is said that the proceedings of the House 
are carried on in a more dignified manner 
than those of the Senate. 

Mrs. Evelyn E. O'Connor said that there 
was little to be told of Idaho, it being the 
youngest State to adopt woman suffrage. 
Already the women have had a decidedly 
good effect upon the gambling dens, and 
she has no fear for its future. 

‘Equal Municipal Suffrage in Kansas” 
was ably treated by Mrs. Jessie Cassidy 
Saunders. In Kansas there has been lim- 
ited suffrage longer than in any other 
State. Municipal suffrage has been held 
by women since 1887, and school suffrage 
still longer. No evil results are recorded; 
the elections are more orderly, more care 
is taken to obtain good men for candidacy, 
and the women who vote are the more 
thoughtful and conscientious. Fifteen 
women have been mayors, but few women 
are anxious to hold office. 

Mrs. J. O. Perry spoke upon the last 
topic of the afternoon, ‘‘The Defeated 
Amendments in Washington and South 
Dakota.” She thinks that the defeats are 
not due to the Antis, but that little inter- 
est is taken in politics, which in Tacoma 
are in a state of great corruption. The 
chief reason of defeat is that the time is 
not yet ripe in these States for a woman 
suffrage amendment. 

CHARLOTTE H. CHapMman, Rec. Sec. 


BEDFORD P. E. LEAGUE, 


The December meeting of the Bedford 
Political Equality League was held on 
Monday evening, Dec. 5, at the home of 
the president, Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, 
103 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. About 
one hundred persons were present, notice- 
ably a number of men, 

Dr. Chas. A. Levermore, president of 
the Adelphi College, read a very interest- 
ing paper on the education of girls, and 
said that at another time he would devote 
a@ paper to the education of boys. Mr. 
Wn. J. Harris, attorney at law, and for 
ten years a resident of Colorado, spoke of 
woman suffrage in that State, and gladly 
answered questions asked by the audience 
as to its workings, etc. Heis astrong be- 
liever in the enfranchisement of women, 
and is ready at any and all times to give 
his testimony. Miss Hart sang several 
contralto solos, and the Misses Millie and 
Clara Rinteln rendered a mandolin and 
piano duet. After the meeting, refresh- 
ments and a social hour were enjoyed. 

The League now numbers one hundred 
and thirty members, an increase of nearly 
one hundred in fourteen months, and bids 








RoYAL 


Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Alum 
menacers to 


are the greatest 
of the present day. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 




















fair to become the largest Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in the County of Kings. 
ROCHESTER P. E, CLUB. 

Rochester has one of the strongest and 
most flourishing local P. E. Clubs in the 
country. Its meetings are frequent and 
well attended, and receive excellent reports 
in the press. The two December meetings 
were held at the home of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. At the first, it was unanimously 
voted to petition the Educational Com- 
mittee (representing the second-class cities 
of New York, which is soon to meet in 
Albany to secure amendments to the 
White Charter), asking the committee to 
give women the right to serve on the 
Board of Education, so that at least two 
or three members shall be women. Miss 
Anthony was chosen to prepare the peti- 
tion. 

At the last meeting of the Club, Milton 
Noyes, superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, gave an interesting paper on ‘‘War 
and Arbitration.’’” Sbowing the growth 
of arbitration, he mentioned that our gov- 
ernment has already been a party in 
thirty-five effective international arbitra- 
tions. A lively discussion followed the 
paper. Miss Anthony said: 

There is an old adage, “First justice, 
then peace!’ I believe in peace and arbi- 
tration, but I think it is an utter impossi- 
bility to bring about either so long as the 
conditions of society areas they have been 
and are at present. It is interesting, but 
autocracy in one form or another has pre- 
vailed, and will prevail, so long as there 
is not perfect equality among the people. 
I go back to the first cause of war, which 
is in the home where the man is born to 
be superior, and the woman to be the in- 
ferior, It fostersa spirit of discontent 
and rebellion, sugar-coat it as you will. 





MARYLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Maryland State Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its fourth annual meeting Dec. 
5, in the Friends’ Meeting House, Balti- 
more. A Baltimore paper opposed to 
equal suffrage says the ladies in attend- 
ance were ‘‘quite removed in appearance 
indeed from the traditional Boston bas 
bleu of austere visage, and gave little 
outward indication of revolutionary or 
dangerous tendencies.” 

The convention was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas. 
After a few minutes of silent prayer, the 
reports of officers and committee were 
presented. A slight stir was created by 
the report of the committees appointed to 
petition the Legislature that the word 
male be stricken from the constitution, 
and to ask the City Council that women 
be placed on the School Board. Dr. Kuhn 
was chairman of both these committees, 
and her reports showed that the petitions 
had been sidetracked both in the Legisla- 
ture and Council, and nothing had come 
of them. 

Officers for coming year were elected as 
follows: President, Mary Bentley Thomas; 
vice-president, Pauline W. Holme; treas- 
urer, Mary E. Moore; corresponding sec- 
retary, Annie R. Lamb; recording secre- 
tary, Margaret Smythe Clarke; auditors, 
Emma Maddox Funck and Miss Shackel- 
ford; member of the national executive 
committee, Emma Maddox Funck. 

The president, Mrs. Thomas, in her 
annual address, reviewed the progress 
made since the Seneca Falls convention, 
in a spirit of hope and cheer. She said, 
in part: 

About sixty years ago, some trustees in 
this State were requested to allow girls a 
few more privileges in the way of studies 
ata sectarian school where the charges of 
tuition were the same for both sexes. 
One of the Board expressed himself thus: 
“In my opinion a little readin’, writin’ 
and spellin’ is all the gals need; but let 
*em learn to sew and work their intertials 
on their clothes.”’ ‘To-day a descendant of 
that man is at the head of a large co- 
educational school where all students are 
on the same footing, and from which 
more girls than boys graduate. To para- 
phrase the expression of the Richmond 
astronomer, ‘the sun do move,” we can 
say the ‘“‘world do move.” 

We cannot, if we would, overlook wo- 
man’s political influence since she is fully 





enfranchised in four States, partially so in 
others, and we are living under a Presi- 
dent who was placed in the White House 
by votes of both men and women. Woman 
has already secured suffrage in a greater 
or less degree throughout so much of 
Christendom, and itis as certainly coming 
to the rest of the world as are the birds 
to sing in next year’s groves and the 
flowers to bloom in next year’s gardens. 

Mrs. Emma Maddox Funck read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Reminiscences of Fifty Years,” 
which was received with hearty applause. 
Mrs. Funck reviewed the advance of the 
movement since Lucy Stone made her first 
woman's rights speech in 1847, up to the 
present time. 

Miss Annie M, V. Davenport read a 
paper on ‘“‘The Present and Future Out- 
look,” and the afternoon closed with a 
paper by Mrs. Alice Coale Simpers, en- 
titled ‘First in War, First in Peace, First 
in the Hearts of Her Countrymen—But 
Last at the Ballot-Box.”’ 

In the evening, addresses were delivered 
by Mrs. Caroline Hallowell Miller, Guion 
Miller, and Mrs. Ella A. Boole. 





OREGON. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Oregon State Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion convened on Saturday, Dec. 10, in 
Portland, and elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: 


President— Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Vice-President— Ada Cornish Hertsche. 

Vice-president-at-large— Dr. Annice F. 
Jeffreys. 

Cor. Sec.—Frances E. Gotshall. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. W. H. Games. 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. W. Coe. 


Mrs. A. S. Duniway was again chosen as 
member of National American Executive 
Committee. Oregon papers gave full re- 
ports of the meeting, including the annual 
address of the president and retiring offi- 
cers. Efforts will be made to send a 
large delegation to the National Conven- 
tion in Grand Rapids. D. 





MISSISSIPPI. 
FiorA, Miss., Dec, 23, 1898. 
Editor Woman’s Journal: 

At present I am busily at work on a 
book which I hope to bring out next fall. 
It is on the South, dealing largely with 
the negro question. The solution offered 
by Mr. Blackwell, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the WoMAN’'sS JOURNAL, is 
admirable. With his consent I will incor- 
porate it in full in my book, or use the 
facts and arguments which he presented. 
Can you send me any more suggestions 
that I can use to forward the cause of 
equal rightsin my book? I should be 
most happy to receive and utilize them. 

The book will tell what the South has 
done and is doing along reform lines, as 
well as by other efforts. I shall be grate- 
ful for statistics bearing on the woman 
suffrage question, as the book will proba- 
bly have a very extended circulation, both 
North and South, on account of my wide 
acquaintance. BELLE KEARNEY. 





COLORADO NOTES. 

The Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held a large and enthusiastic meeting 
on Nov. 25th in Denver, at the house of 
Mrs. C. N. Whitman. The Denver News 
says it was the largest meeting of the 
Association since the campaign that gave 
women suffrage. 

The president, Mrs. Katharine A. G. 
Patterson, occupied the chair. Mrs. M. C. 
Benjamin gave a paper on ‘‘The Emanci- 
pation of Jewish Women.” She said, the 
emancipation of women in late years was 
proved by nothing so much as by the 
changed position of Jewish women, whose 
place in the church had always been a 
subordinate one. Mrs. Amy Cornwall 
recommended the history of the suffrage 
movement in Colorado, recently compiled 
by J. R. Brown. 

Mrs. John R. Hanna gave a review of 
the status of the suffrage question all over 
the country. The most hopeful sign, she 
thought, was the organization of the anti- 
suffrage leagues. It proved that the 
movement had reached a stage when it 
must be fought, which was a far step in 
advance of the time when it inspired only 
ridicule. She commented on the illogical 
position of women who left their homes 
and families to organize, travel, and speak 
against equal suffrage, declaring that 
these women, although they did not know 
it, were even now on the road to being 
suffragists, because they were taking an 
active part in public affairs; a position 
which, sooner or later, leads to suffrage. 
As to the sentiment in Colorado on the 
question, the men of the State declared 
that, when they showed by their votes 
that they desired the women to vote; and 
she had seen no reason to believe that they 
had altered their opinions sincethen. As 
for the women, there were more suf- 





fragists among them in Colorado to-day 
than ever before. 

Mrs. Patterson explained the object of 
maintaining the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association. It was no longer needed in 
Colorado, but was necessary for the benefit 
of the cause elsewhere; to act as a bureau 
of information to answer the constant 
queries concerning the subject, and also 
to answer the occasional misrepresenta- 
tions made of Colorado women and their 
actions. The State should be represented 
at the annual convention of the National 
Equal Suffrage Association, and the Asso- 
ciation must send representative women. 
The Association would also like to help 
the neighboring States when campaigns 
are on there. Mrs. Patterson then read a 
number of selections from the last Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, and other interesting 
things. Among them was a portion of an 
article by herself, recently solicited for 
the Pittsburg Post, which will appear in 
part next week. 

Music and songs enlivened the meeting, 
and refreshments were served from tables 
dressed with yellow chrysanthemums. A 
large number of new members joined the 
Association. A. 





INTELLIGENT WOMEN SPECIALLY NEEDED 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was said of olden time, ‘Is Saul also 
among the prophets?’ I am reminded of 
this quotation when I see the new-found 
zeal with which old Hunker conservatives, 
who never opened their mouths against 
slavery while it existed, and who ignore 
the claims of one-half of the population of 
our own country to the ballot, are protest- 
ing against the monstrous wrong to eight 
million half savage or wholly savage Phil- 
ipinos, if we take those islands under 
our care now that Spain has been dispos- 
sessed of them. It seems very much as 
if their new zeal for political equality is 
inspired by the old-time hatred of weaker 
peoples with skins not colored like their 
own. For my own part, I see no reason 
why our government cannot give these 
people all the self-government they are 
able to use. There is still much to do to 
secure national justice in giving out the 
ballot, which becomes the especial need 
of the weakest and poorest so soon as 
they acquire intelligence enough to use it. 

We shall doubtless in time civilize 
these semi-barbarous peoples, and pre- 
pare them for suffrage and self-govern- 
ment. Necessarily, in these new posses- 
sions, suffrage will begin with those who 
make themselves intelligent enough to 
vote. It was perbaps a mistake, though 
unavoidable at the time, that an educa- 
tional standard was not required when 
the slaves were given the ballot. The 
mass of uneducated negro voters was 
from the first a menace to the peace of 
the South and of the country. Neither 
was it justice, for the black woman needed 
the ballot as much if not more than the 
black man. Uneducated people of either 
sex or of any race, with or without the bal- 
lot, are a menace to free popular govern- 
ment, because there is an almost irresist- 
ible tendency to oppress them. The en- 
franchisement of the intelligent white 





women of the South became a greater 
necessity than ever after the addition of 
all the male ex-slaves to the voting popu- 
lation. This would have prevented the 
so-called “negro domination’’ which the 
South dreaded, and it would also have 
obliged the negro voters to divide their 
votes, as every newly enfranchised class 
of ignorant and weak voters always 
should. The ballot thus becomes the 
protection of their civil rights, and that 
is all it can be to them. 

Our newly acquired territory comes 
directly under the rule of Congress. It is 
therefore all the more necessary that all 
the States should add to their voting popu. 
lation all who have sufficient intelligence, 
without regard to sex. In Massachusetts, 
an intelligence qualification is required by 
all voters. With its policy of giving edu- 
cation free to all, this is in Massachusetts 
hardly an injustice. But there are States 
easy to name, where to enfranchise all 
women who can read would work a politi- 
cal revolution. Strong as are the preju- 
dices against woman suffrage, this is prob- 
ably the way in which its next great 
progress will be secured. When one 
party tries it to make sure of the vote of 
a State in a presidential election, the 
ballot for woman may come more sud- 
denly than any one now expects. 

WILLIAM J, FowLer. 

Boston, Dec. 22, 1898. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE Square.—The Castle Square 
Theatre management offers as its first 
attraction for the new year the thrilling 
romantic drama of life on the plains, 
“Northern Lights,” written and originally 
produced in this city some three years 
ago. The play deals with typical scenes 
of frontier warfare in a most interesting 
way, and contains many scenes and inci- 
dents calculated to arouse the patriotism 
of an American audience, and the plot is 
cleverly developed and brought to an 
effective climax. The play is the joint 
work of Messrs. James W. Harkins, Jr., 
and Edwin Barbour. Following ‘‘Northern 
Lights,’ on Monday, Jan. 9, the Castle 
Square company will appear in William 
Gillette’s three-act comedy, ‘‘Too Much 
Johnson.”’ 








ABSOLUTELY pure is the claim made in 
every advertisement of the Royal Baking 
Powder and absolutely pure is the verdict 
of every housekeeper in the land using 
the Royal. It is the standard among bak- 
ing powders, worth the price sold at, be- 
cause of its purity, healthful bread-mak- 
ing qualities, and the strength that makes 
a small quantity go a long way. No 
trouble about delicious biscuit and pastry 
when the Royal is used. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counselior at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 





New England Women’s Club. Monday, Jan. 
2, 3.30 P.M. Mrs, Abby Morton Diaz will speak on 
“The Four Hindrances to Progress ; Way of Re- 
moval.” The first afternoon tea of the season 
will be on mea January 5, and will be a re- 
ception in honor o Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 








Mrs. Stetson’s Books 





WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


A Study of the Economic Relation Between Men and Women as a 
Factor in Social Evolution 


Women and Economics, by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- 
son, has been upon the market now for about six months. 
It was published with the idea that it would prove itself to 
be authoritative in the subject of which it treats,—the 
book that no one who cared for the subject could afford to 


miss. 


In general, it has to do with making women bet- 


ter citizens,—not less useful as housekeepers and cooks, 
but much more useful as mothers and as social factors. 
The reception of the book has been even better than we 
expected. To those who have read it, it has seemed, of all 
the books of the season, the one indispensable book. 


PRICE ; 


° $1.50 





IN THIS OUR WORLD 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


16mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, with a photogravure frontispiece from 
a recent photograph 


Mr. Howells, writing in Harper's Weekly, has called Mrs. 
Stetson’s verse the best civic satire which America has 


produced since The Biglow Papers. 


Certainly the vigor, 


the verve, the deep moral earnestness, and the delightful 
humor and extraordinary talent for satire which she dis- 
plays in these poems have hardly been surpassed. 


PRICE ° 


, $1.25 


For sale everywhere. Descriptive circulars on application 





SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY ‘ 


BOSTON 
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